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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


DE WITT & ; DAVENPORT 


AVE removed from their ol? stand, 156 

Nassau street to Lond and 162 Nassau street, two 

abov: tion, where they will be 

a to ar een Noo ail thels old Friends and 
DE WITT & DAVENPORT, 

m2 it 160 & 162 Nassau street. 


UBLISHERS’ REMOVAL.—NEWMAN & 





IVISON (formerly Mark H. Newman & Co.), have 
removed their Stock of BOO BOOKS and Stari NERY 
from No, 199 co No. 178 Fulton 
Paul's Church- ard, where they will be ome to see ek 
old fees as Sane new ones as may 
find it for their Solseuee’ to deal with 

myl4 tf Sau AND IVISON. 





THE ATTORNEY; 


OR, THE 
Correspondence of John Quod, 
A New and Revised Edition, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Ri CONRAN Ta 
frat ok ew York City, andthe dosintinsny 
characters and places are exceedingly powerful and 


It is in One Volume, 12mo. Cloth. 


Publ Price, $1. 
8. HUESTON, 
No. 189 Nassau street. 
™212t And for sale by all Booksellers. 


NEW DRAWING-BOOK JUST Pin 








who wish to the beau 

Drawing, by ; B. Demand, President of util art of 

inne AL DIEAWING-BOOK, fr schools and self- 

omer: animals, and aaa as well as 

historical’ sketch of on. witha 
and 

meer ae new and wel ted 

Renae Ses pssor of Dra’ Ly wat td 

ee ee & IVISON, 
No. 178 Fulton street, New York. 
The above is 
come a at St wv BI ecok af Bvt 4 band 
to 

again. ve not the 

Washer the book +1 valuable, coat Sree 

Classes, 


NEWMAN & IVISON, Pusrisxers, 
No. 178 Pulton street, New York. 


VOL. XI. wo. 22. 


Wholesale Literary Agency. 
MR. JOHN CHAPMAN, 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKSELLER AND 


PUBLISHER, 
to offer his services as a Commission Apest for the | 
sup supe of New and Old Books, Periodicals an Stationery | 


Bete had a long experience in supplying American 
al 
3 for exportation, Mr. CHAPMAN can insure accuracy 
dispatch, and eee terms to those who may avai 
themselves of his agen 

atalogues of New = Old English Books regularly 
suppted, if poumteess and sample copies of new works, or 
careful selections from any department of literature 
forwarded from time to time, in compliance with instruc- 
tions to that effect. 


Lonpow, 142 Strand. my28 eow 3m 


FRANCONI’S HIPPODROME. 


] ESTORATION OF THE FESTIVALS, 
» GAMES, and AMUSEMENTS of the ANCIENT 
GREEKS and ROMANS, Second week 
FRANCONI’S COLOSSAL HIPPODROME, 
with all its animated Splendors, Daring Cheriet Races, 
Tournaments, Modern Fie and other 
excitiag and Novel Feats of the ae ee the © Course, Un 
Arena, the Chase, the Tilting Ground, and the Parade. is 
now given at Madison Square ,on 
EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING. 
Director of the Hippodrome, Moxs. H. Fraxconi. 
Brices of Admission.—Boxes 50c.: Pit, 25c.; Rese-ved 
Seats, $1 : Season Tickets, $50. 
Performances will be given every Afternoon and Even- 








ing, those in the Afternoon heing equa! in every 
respect to those of the Ae 2 Children ander 10 pare 
of age will be only admitted for half price to the 
noon performances. 
myli tf 
IN PRESS, 
And will be issued at an early day: 
TWELVE STORIES 
OF THE 


Sayings and Doings of Animals. 
By MRS. B. LEE, 
Author of “ The African Wanderers,” etc, Illustrated. 


ALSO, 


Talpa; 


ao 
THE CHRONICLES OF A CLAY FARM. 
An Agricultural Fragment. 


By C. W. H. 
With an Introduction and American Notes, by 
HON. LEWIS F. ALLEN. 


DANFORTH, HAWLEY & Co., 
Main street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE 
BY 
JOHN BARTLETT, CAMBRIDGE. 


my? tf 








JOURNAL DE MATHEMATIQUES. 


ED. PAR LIONVILLE. 
Nine volumes, 4to., half calf. 1843—1851. 
BAGAY’S 
TABLES ASTRONOMIQUES. 
4to., half calf. 
CALLET’S 
TABLES DE LOGARITHMES. 
8vo., half calf. 
JOHN BARTLETT, 
m4 3t CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 








BANVARD’S GEORAMA., 
STUPENDOUS RUINS OF BAALBECK, THE 


THE 
CITY OF BEYROOT, MOSQUE OF SIDON, 
With other New and Interesting Scenes, are added to the 


PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, 


Being an addition of 12,000 square feet of canvas. 


nica “titans 


Admission 50 cents; Children, half price. a%B 


nial Booksellers, and asa general purchaser of | j 


in America of 


JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
BOSTON, 
Have just published: 
| Book of the Lockes. 11 plates, pp. 400. Royal 8vo. $3. 
| The Se Seven against Thebes, a Tragedy of schylus. 
= Emigrants, 2 True Story, by Miss Seymour. 16mo. 


| pence Buds, by Miss Lydia M. Reno. 16mo., pp. 310. $1. 
The Island of Life, an Allegory. New edition. 16mo. 
4 steel plates. cents 


j | The ane soeper's Guide and Companion. 


16mo. 

| Sgok of Femaily Prayers, with Selections “ Hymns, by 
Rev. C. Brooks. New edition. 12mo. 75 cents. 

bar Huguenots, by Mrs. Lee. 2 vols. 16mo. Kew edition, 


Historic Doubts Relative to Napoleon Bonaparte, by 
Whately. With additions. l6mo. 37 cents. 
The University Speaker, by Professor Wm. Russell. 
Thar mo a oi Bowditch’s Tables, &c., b 
gonometry, adapted to tch's Table: 
Prof. Pierce. New edition. &vo. $1 75. r x 
Also, nearly Ready : 


bes ag Record of the Boston Stage, by W. W. Clapp, 


Mudson’s Edition of Shakspeare. Vol.7. 16mo. 
A Dea of Faery Land, and other Poems, by Wm. Gib- 


16mo. 
The Sta Star in in the D Desert, by Miss Planché, author of “A 


DP,” 
Lectures to Young Ladies, by Rev. Wm. G. Elliot, Jr. 
mo 
Lucy Herbert; or, the Little Girl who would have an 
Education, 8 blates. 16mo. 
Grimm's Household Stories. New edition, with addi- 
tions. Plates. 2 vols. +. ye. 
The Silent wets, a 5 16mo. 
Sunlight in the Clouds, sf other Stories. 16mo. 
Phi ~i Van Artevelde, by Henry Taylor. New edition. 


Fonds in Council; a Series of Readings and Discourse 
Thereon. New edition, enlarged 16mo. 

Notes on Cuba, by Wurdeman. New edition. 16mo. 

Demosthenes on the Crown, with English Notes by Prof. 
ra. New edition. 12mo. 
bs McDonalds; or, the One-Story House. by Nilla. 


Philosophy of the Human Mind, by Dugald Stewart. 
New edition. 12mo. mya 


A THRILLING NARRATIVE OF SLAVERY!! 
TWELVE YEARS A SLAVE! 


HE NARRATIVE OF SOLOMON NOR- 
THUP, a citizen of New York, kidnapped and sold 
into Slavery in Mya ar city, in 1841, and rescued in 
1853 from a cotton p lantation, near the Red yeaa 
Louisiana, wis six illustrations, representin 
1st, Portrait of Solomon in his plantation 
2d, Scene in the Slave pen at Washington. 
. Night scene in the Tocondie Swamp, pursued by 


ounds. 
i. The Staking out and Flogging 





of tho girl Palsey. 
. Scene of the Rescue in the cotton fiel 
th Arrival home—and first meeting with his wife and 
children. 


BT yc ay pny! Ligne dem | will contain up- 
300 pages, in one 12mo. pa.one sold at the price 
gal watt Lt a et proceeds are secured to 


sooraers from 2 pres solicited. Copies sent b: 


— gs ready, pee paid. fa Price wo be reantton 
ses in SeRBY & MILLE, Pbtaben, 


Or, DERBY, ORTON & MULL GaN 


a23 3teow N.Y. 


NEW WORKS ON CIVIL pee ST 
THE FIELD PRACTICE OF LAY- 
ING OUT CIRCULAR CURVES 
FOR RAILROADS. 

By Joux C. Saute & C.E. h.- Sened edition in pocket- 


A NEW AND RAPID 3 METHOD OF CAL- 
CULATING THE CUBIC CONTENTS OF 
EXCAVATIONS AND EMBANKMENTS, 
BY THE AID OF DIAGRAMS. 


By John C. Trautwine, C.E., with 10 copper plates. 








Price, One each. on the Curves, 5c.; 
and on the ~ vations = a its, 8c. P4 
not require pre-payment. 

WILLIAM HAMILTON, 
myl4 3m Hall Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 
TAYLOR & MAURY, 
BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
AGENTS, é&c, 


WASHINGTON, D.G 
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Hnsical ‘Presents. 





CLASSICAL AND 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY HER MAJESTY’S MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 


MESSRS. 
NEW 


ROBERT COCKS & CO., 
BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON. 
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STANDARD MUSICAL WORKS, 


* .* To be had on order of Messrs. HALL & SON, Broadway, New York, and all Music-sellers and Booksellers, 


1 ALBRECHTSBERGER'S Theoretical Works, 2 vols 


2 BACH (J. 8.) Forty-eight Preludes ond , t i 
io. rd by Bae the 2 vols. i ener eight Pagans, ‘9 sew Saiien, 


3 —— Art of Fugue, by ditto, Vol. IT 


4 —— Works for the Pianoforte, Vol. ITI. Chromatic Fantasia, Fugue, &c.. 015 


5 —— Ditto, Vol. IV. Five Suites and Four Duets 


» 
» 
a 


11 
é 15 


7I— wn VL Six easy ote caren Two and Three Part In¥entions and Six 03 


little Suites... 
8 —— Ditto, Vol. VII. Six Grand Oasis tt Fe civthho c0cede de ouphgeniban evodan 
9 —— Ditto, Vol. VIEL. Miscetiaucous Fantasias, &c 
10 —— Organ Works, a new edition, by John Bishop, each vol...............+. 
n— aaa ye perry on Chorales, edited by Mendelssohn, 5 ve tee ea. 


a oe or_Entertainment of Mary, Qu 
y Notes by cay Crawford, 


B BEETHOVEN'S Nine Symphonies for the Piano, by Kalkbrenner 

4 —————- Mount of Olives, with English Words, by J. Warren....... 
Bh Ditto, for the Piano, by Czerny 

16 Master-pieces for the Piano, by Czerny, 5 vols. 

17 t Quartetts for Stringed Instruments, Longue by 


18 ————___—— Giteleess and Trios, by ditto (complete) 
19 BAILLOT, &c., Method for the Violoncello......... 


2 
Sey 
RP let ¢ 








22 BERTINI’S Celebrated Method for the Piano, Translated by James Clarke 
23 BRODERIP’S (Robert) Organist’s Journal 
24 CHERUBINIS Theoretical Works, 2 vols. 


2 CLARE'S Paalmody, 4 Vols, ........cccscccccccccesesccccccccecss ebbecous each 0 9 


26 CLINTON'S Essay on the Béhm Flute 
37 CZERNY’S Schoo! of Virtuosi, Sixty studies on Bravura Playing. 
28 CORELLI’S Forty-eight Trios 

Twelve Solos, a new edition, by Czerny 

Twelve Concertos, by Rillington 
CORFE’S (A. T.) Priaciples of Harmony and Thorough Bass 
CZERNY'S Royal Pianoforte School, 4 vols. Op. 500, 


29 
3 
31 
2] 
33 
3 

3 

86 
37 
38 


cises from the Great 


40 CLEMENTTS Collection of Three hundred and fifty Glees, Catches, Can- 
ons, &c., 4 ¥ each 

41 DANNELEY’S WJ. F.) Musical Encyclopaedia. 

42 DROUET’S Method for the Flute 

43 DUBIURA - we Violin, Ancient and Modern, considerably enlarged by 


ea PUM U4.) Aletaaad athad od Wareseng amd deceeapuainenn, 
RDE'S Encyc' Three thousand and Airs of all N; 

© FORDE TeV tk ore cen 

4 GOODBAN’S (T.) Violin Method.................0.e0005 bbe dakstdbsdniates aoe 

47 GROSSE’S Method for Singing, new edition,............ oXoddcehdulab oe abbed’ 


Israel in Bgypt, Voices and Piano, or Organ, by J. Bishop 
Acis and Galatea, for ditto, by ditto 


Four Coronation Anthems, for ditto, by ditto..... thse dahckae -. OD 


Samson, for ditto, by ditto. 
Judas Maccabeus, for ditto, by ditto 
~~ Celebrated ora de Pitteo terthe tune, edited by Cipriant 


sosseee OLB 


lindane p40nnes caneeekhde betacdtchan each 
ose eee ai Grady airaiiged by. * 


Supplement to we Tiss Pianoforte sigue atety. four Selected Exer- ; 


08 


n of 
i wre filus- 
11 


OD nds vcuies onsdugs sosoupeesoececcccccesn ereecececces 6 6 


a 


012 
010 
04 


on 
co cco @coosoo So coco ceosoooeoso oceoeostco oso esoorolUcUlmlUC OCC OCOD 


eoooo cseseseoert 


eoeocccaecaoaeoe oes cocoso 





70 sgt Ay Py being a Collection of his most esteemed Sonatas for . 


71 12 Symphonies, as Quin! etts, by Haigh, 4 books 
72 HERZOG’S Practical Organist, 18 books 


74 KENT'S anos ron Prem edited by Sturges, 2 vols......-....... each 
75 pate 9) weather on Harmony, for the Pianist, translated by 


76 xing, (Charles) Morning and Evening Services, in D, A, and F, edited by 
. each 3s, and 
77 


78 EE. a 6 Grand Sonatas for the Organ, Op. 65 
79 MOZART’S Ten Quartetts for Two Violins, Alto and Bass................... 
——-——— Bix Quimtetts.. 0.2... cicccieccccccccedececccdeccdccscccecccceces 
Six Symphonies, as Piano Duets, by Ozerny.................... 
Ditto for Piano, Violin, Flute and Bass, by Clementi........... 
Ditto for Pianoforte Solo, by Czerny, in one volume 
Requiem for Piano, by Czerny. 
Practica! Thorough Bass 
8 MARBECK’S Book of Common Prayer, for Voices in Unison, by R. Janes. 
. NEUKOMM'’S (The Chevalier) % Organ Voluntaries 
12 Solfeggi for Tenor or Bass Voice, 2 books, each 


. NIEMITZ’S Method for Musical Instruments used in a Military Band, 
Translated by A. Merrick 


90 NICHOLSON’S Beauties for the Flute, 4 vols... 
91 Le Bouq 
—— Celebrated | Flute Tutor, Edited by Joseph Richardson, 2 
pele kas 55 i906 Fe sne schnetisdtdisanthn dct beatenavonsncenns each 
93 NIGHTINGALE'’S Mass Voluntaries for the Organ, 6 books........... 
%4 NIXON'S Select Subjects for the Organ, 6 books 
9% —————— Organ Themes, 6 DOOkS. .......scee0-se+s00 eater aiihbnaneseed 
ty Organist’s Compendium, 24 Numbers..... Ko tu cured hpapeweed ‘ 


97 OTTO on the Construction asd the Preservation of the Violin, a new edi- 
tion, enlarged by John Bishop 


98 PAGANINTS Method for the Violin, by Guhr 

9 PREVOST’S Musical Stenography, by R. Lincoln Cocks 
100 QUADRI'S New Method of Harmony 
101 RODE’S, &c., Method for the Violin 
102 REISSIGER’S Eight Trios for Piano, Flute and Bass 
103 Eight Trios for Piano, Violin and Bass. 
144 REPERTORIUM a ANTIOU &, a Miscellaneous Collection of Clas- 

Com test Masters =3 os 


grea Coy 
carefully edited by Mee We Warren and J. Bishop, in * and 
105 RINCK’S Organ School, by 8. Wesley and J. math cont 52) ot Ss 
106 ————— Works for the Organ, Edited by John Bisbop...each 3s., 4s., and 


107 swore J Introductory Practice for the Organ, 120 Exercises in ail the 


108 ROSSINI’S Stabat Mater, with Latin and English Words, by J. Warren.. 
109 ——_———- Ditto, Piano, by Czerny.......... ES diginh steibe irepede tas one gecesce 
110 

111 RUSSELL'S Celebrated Voluntaries for the Organ, 2 vols. 

i112 eronk? rivdy =v, for the Violin, (the only complete copy,) Translated by 


serene PPreeeOTU POC ClOCCl Ole er eee eee eae) 


113 noire: ober for the Guitar. 
114 The be Melodies of Scor.anp, by Finlay Dun end John Thomson, Hears. 
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THESAURUS 


OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES; 


Classified arranged, so as to facilitate the expressio 
of ideas. and assist tin literary composition. . 


BY PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., 
1 - Treatise of Animal and Ve- 
Author of the Physioloay.” be. e 


Revised and Enla’ _~ an American editor of dis- 
tinguished literary 


In preparation, and 1 will soon be published by 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 


Also, Just Publ ished, 
The Preacher and the King; 


or, 
BOURDALOUE IN THE COURT OF LOUIS XIV. 


ing an account of se Pulpit Eloquence of that distin- 

on Translated from the French of L. Bunge- 

ner. Paris cis 12th edition. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. George Potts, D.D., New York. $1 25. 

This . a pork of great interest. Itis a ee ro- 
loteresting, on at the same time ins 

Fe ee let actors are the Marquis de Fouglon: i his 

le earer iusight into coe eat history we ant ter 

clearer e rea’ racter 

eerie than can found elsewhere. It may be 

appropriately called the ¥s * Biography of the Age.” 





A Treatise on Biblical Criticism ; 


EXHIBITING A SYSTEMATIC VIEW OF THAT 
SCIENCE. 
By Samuel Davieson, D. of the University of Halle, 


author of * Ecclesiastical tl Bohs of the New estament,” 
“Introduction to the New Testament,” “Sacred Her- 


meneutics Devel .” A new revised 


= enlarged edi in two egant octavo volumes. 
These volumes contain a aapoment of the sources of 
criticism, such as the MSS. the Hebrew ane — 
Greek Testament, the principa oi versions of both, q 
tions from them in e writer parallels, apd see = 
pure tex Nermy Ae mites jy 4. for yore 
Old and New 


Festamenis- — a hetaes of the o Hebron and Greek 
Ben my are written; an ex- 


Ln t passages whose read- 
ings are ptm Saas ~ 


Everything, in short, is ip demnened which 
logs to the crdtictam of the text, compreh Flop al’ that 
baw ante 0 the title ot then Tntnod: ti henna th “ 
fon Testaments 


ductions to the Old and N: 
Pleasant oe for Young People; 
BOOK OF HOME EDUCATION AND ENTERTAIN. 
MENT. 


BY &. PROUT NEWCOMBE, 
With numerous aetretens. 5 a 


This work is cae G he posers 2p 
aid te Home Biucation the aut eet Se rdans 
ravels, Physical ° poe a on 
Yom Nay i , Withal, so ring 
ly treated, as to make truth simple and attractive, 
reaier er it an adtnirable famiiy-book winter evenings 
summer days. 


The Annual of Scientific Discovery 
for 1853 ; 


or, 
YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND ART, &c. 
EDITED BY DAVID A. WELLS, A. M. 
favor oad soem D Bache. 12mo., $1 25. 
credo announced du ding the yen. "Bach voluine 


Published by G BOLD & & LIN COLT, 
myl4 tf 6 Washington street, Boston. 


MY OWN LANGUAGE; 
THE ELEMENTS 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


INTENDED FOR CHILDREN. 


BY A. HART. 
(Price Twenty-five cents.) 
The author has combine 
expression — Gecreonaiion of pete 
{¥™ For sale or i at 


DUNIGAN & pe sora 151 Fulton st., 
al6tf or, APPLETON & Co., 200 Broadway. 





brent af 
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697 Broadway, New York, next to corner of Fourth St. 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
EVANS & BRITTAN. 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ATTRACTIVE JUVENILE WORKS, 


Beg leave to announce to the Trade and to the Public, that they intend to devote particular attention to the 
PUBLICATION AND ImporTATION OF Books for the Young. Th hey have made arrangements with well known American 
authors for a series of Books which will be issued under the superintendence of the Editor of that popular Juvenile 
a ne, The Schoolfe/ow. The Books will be printed anv illustrated in a superior style, and will appear as 
diy as a due regard to their getting up will warrant. 


The following are now in active preparation, and others will be speedily announced : 


I. PLEASURE AND PROFIT; Or, Lessons |} VI. COUSIN ALICE’S LETTERS TO KATE. 
on the Lord's Prayer, in a Beit of Stories. By Mrs. By Mrs. Atice B. Nea. 


MANNERS. Will be ready in June. | __ caine > 
ll. THE PET BIRD, AND OTHER TALES. 7 i ee a A CREE 





By “Covusss Atice,” Author of “ No Such Word as 3 

Fail.” (Wil be ready in July. | VIII. COUSIN LEILA’S STORIES, IN 
Ii, FAIRY LAND, AND OTHER STO-| PROSE AND VERSE. 

RIES. By Caroiine Howarp. IX. THE STORY WREATH. By Miss C. 





IV. HARRY'’S VACATION; Or, the Sei- | 
ence of Amusement. By W. C. Ricwaxps. 
V. HOW TO BEHAVE. By Mus. Manners. 


ENGLISH JUVENILE BOOKS, 


IMPORTED IN QUANTITIES, AND FOR SALE (TO THE TRADE AT A LIBERAL 
FISCOUNT) BY 


EVANS & BRITTAN, 
HARRY’S LADDER TO LE ARMING : In | and Resvaiive, of {Bostood and Youth. With several 


W. Barner. 


X. HARRY AND HERBERT IN TOWN. 
By the Author of “ Harry’s Vacation.” 








bundred Woodcu New edition, greatly enlarged 
Pr regressive Bte Steps. FF ee 4 Yous ~~ and i improved, Sateenie bound in crimson cloth, 
Country oh oma Illustrated by 230 engravings. * 


ly bound in cloth, 88c.: or with plates, colored, $10. 
THE HOME PRIMER: With nearly two 


hundred Illustrations. Crown &vo., plates colored, 
Ye. ‘THE LITTLE SISTER: With sixteen Illus- 


THE BOY'S OWN BOOK; A complete En- | “trations, by H. J. Scuxgier. Oblong 4to., cloth, gilt 
cyclopzdia of all the Diversions, Athletic, Scientific,' edges, $2.00. 


THE PICTURE PLEASURE BOOK. Con- 
taining 500 Illustrations by the most eminent artists. 
Large 4to. The most attractive Juvenile for Young 
Chikiren ever published. 





A NEW SERIES OF BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, PUB- 
LISHED BY 


THE ENGLISH TRACT SOCIETY. 


With Superior Colored Engravings, by a new process, and several Woodcuts, bound in 
elegantly illuminated covers. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE BIBLE. Square | 
16mo, _75c. 
A BOOK ABOUT ANIMALS. Square 16mo. 


Tlustrated by Woodcuts only, 
THE BIRD'S NEST. lege. 


AUNT ROSE AND HER LITTLE NIECES. 
12c. 
THE SNOW HOUSE. 


A ie JOK ABOUT BIRDS. Square 16mo. 75c. igje. * 
HISTORY OF JOSEPH. 3874. THE NURSERY. 12$¢. 
A VISIT TO HOLLY FARM. 874e. THINGS THAT HAVE WINGS. 12¢. 





HISTORY OF MOSES. 374¢. 
THE PRETTY VILLAGE. 37}e. 


THE LITTLE LAMB. 12¢e. 
LUKE AND LITTLE LEWIS. 12}c. 








_ “Decidedly the Best and Cheapest Juvenile Magazine in the Union.” 
THE SCHOOLFELLOW: 


A MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
EDITED BY W. ©. RICHARDS, AND COUSIN ALICE (MRS. ALICE B. NEAL). {ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 
ONLY OE DOLLAR A YEAR F 
Contents of May Number : 
Const lice.—Christ. Blessing Little Child- as these, we should have few such precocious men and 
te - ae 3. Hames —Th nae Day y ream: by by women as some of our young friends."—Godey'’s Lady's 
hy AR — gers: 
the Charm. M Howitt.—A ish | “The names of its editors will be a guar: 
inetd es by i Dy Oe Keely. —Hiumility : skiifal adaptation of the work to those for ~ iron hy Sg 
iy eee E.— verything has nething ; se — | Senet an also of its sound moral tendency.”—New 
yin art us =< ay Richards.— | Yo: Recorder 
ft of the Pretty Plate: No parent should neglect to introduce it to his family. 
= Sonn ay ns Esq. —Baltor’s Chair. { Hie pies are of a fine moral tend 


The 4 , dattsdeeed ith ane, | sabnda. of the pasnn, tales pean Gorka mgucver a in the 

" ma- minds e you ve 
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Tom Moore's Life and Correspondence. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


Have now in Course of Publication, Handsomely Printed 
in monthly parts. Price 25 cents each, 


MEMUIRS, JOURNALS, AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE OF THOMAS MOORE, 


Edited by the Right Hon. Lorp Joun Russet, M. P. 
(i to 4 Ready.) 
To be Completed in about Twelve Numbers. 


** Who has not heard of Tom Moore, the Irish Poet? To 
all who have ever read his popular Bagg this new 
satabiog Lay Jeon snterettin “ especial! copecialiy, the 
autobiogr of the poet, from an eat tae or on 

manhood. We heartily recommend it 

“ae American republication, in nasibers. of a work of 
great literary merit. Thomas Moore is the last of the 
great poets that flourished in _ beginning of the cen- 

tury. A biography of him, so ably written, must be ea- 
ger Fay after. The pu ae 1 are greatly indebted “to 
essrs. Appleton for phe ec cheap and and Cy manner 
in which they have issued it, dvertiser. 

“This work has been looked for with get jatesont by 
the admirers of the sweetest bard of modern tim The 
work has pot disa: nted us. The sparklin vivestty of 
Moore's letters will recommend them as models of style 
to those who aim at eminence in epistolatory correspond- 
ence.”—Alhany Register. 

" ares one who has the least taste for clegant it a 
pas wil ppesues procure a copy of the work. 


go APPLETON & CO. PUBLISH, 
Uniform with the above, complete in One Volume, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS 
MOORE. 
(Collected by’ Himself.) 
The ten volumes of the Engich edition complete in one 


handsome octavo volume. Illustrated with several splen- 
did steel engravings, and a fine portrait of the Author. 


“Atonce the noblest as well as the most perfect edi- 
tion of the productions of the bard of a. which has 
ever yet been put into circulation for general use. In 
point of ‘typographical luxury,’ it is not fo be  emoetied by 
any book issued from the press; in the matter of acc 
racy and exellence it far surpasses all other editions. of 

oore’s poems, as light does darkness ; wae in respect 
to that careful revision which the poet ‘is known to have 

upon this edition, it boasts an advantage un- 
known to any other that mos have preceded it, whether 
proqueet * home or abroad, since first the exquisite 
wootn muse became patent tq the world. Ina 
coe fies the last ar and best ; 3 in ‘point of price, it is on 

4 by with the cheapest.” 


Harkness’s Second - Latin Book and 
Reader. 

D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway, publish this week, 
SECOND LATIN BOOK, 
Comprising Historical Latin Reader, with Notes and 

Plates for translating; and an Exercise 
ing a com 
and Exere a invervees the construction, analysis, and 
roconsraptes of Latin Sentences. By ALBert Hark- 
Ness, A.M., Prngoat of the Classical geperement in the 
New En Norma! Institute, Editor Arnold's 
First Latin Book,” ete. One vol. 12mo. Powe Sie ots. 
“ This volume is designed to be at once a Reader and 
an Exercise Book. It is in its plan and arrangement 
especially adapted to follow, in the course of Classical 
study, the patter ‘3 out cos of of * Arantty s First Latin Book.” 
It aims to introd — es ner pe know! ane 
[aay of wears spirit of the 
 ; and thus to prepare him to enter with succe 
so e upon the consecutive study of some e Latin 
author 


Co, weblieh uniform with the phove. the follow- 
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ARNOLD'S FIRST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK AND 
ee Grammar, b neer. " ‘ 

— EATIN' POSE | Lf 2 $1 ~ 
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D. APPLETON & Co., 200 Broadway. 
1. THE HEIR OF REDCLIFFE. 2 vols. Imo, Cloth 


pa 
Pitsietiag works like this, Messrs. ar 
e world peteptiel.ce service. 
ing! —  Pltadtium 
ARRY MUIR: a a Tale of Scottish Li mo. 
By the pea of“ Margaret Maitland.” Chath 15 cents; 


a 

5 Pieltehtfl as were the ‘ Pescagee in the Life of Mrs 
Margaret Maitland,’ we think ‘Harry Muir’ superior, 
and. in may f cts, the best specimen of the author's 
8 { anc en 


— Messen r. 

IGHT AND SHADE; or, the Young Artist. By 

fr. Harriet Drury. Paper 50 cts; © ioth 75 cts. 
“The story is abl will be read with plea- 


sure as well as 
IV. T LOWLY. By Maria J. 
Paper #1; cloth $1 
“One of i e ablest and most absorbing tales we have 
See a will do good.”— Observer. 
"S DAUGHTER: a Tale. By Mrs. Gore. 
eligi tfut hfe od vin 75 cents. REE 
Store. written in an ener vely 
rs a i that will 1 OT Nee all readers.”— Globe. 
Lady Fullerton. 
12m — - 50 centa; cloth 75 cents. 
This 8 a told ‘tale evolves some of the subtlest 
emotions of uman heart.”—N. 
Vil. THE EXPER RIENCE OF LIFE. By Miss Sewell. 
vol. 12mo0. Paper 50 cents; cloth 75 cents. 
“It is written ith admi rable oper pe and beauty, as is 
erything from the same pen 
i I, DAISY EUR RY we a Penal, “hy Ju Julia Kavanagh, 
author of * Hatha} ~oeg &c, mo. Cloth $1, two parts; 
paper ag! 75 ce 
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Books for the Steamboat and Rail. 
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APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF 
THE BEST AUTHORS. 


Boeke which quicken the intelligence of youth, delight 
age. decorate prosperity, shelter and solace us in adver- 
ty. bring e yeens at home, befriend us out of doors, 
barry the —_- with us, travel with us, go into the country 
us. —C 
The jclowing volumes are now ready, uniformly bound 
in fancy cloth 60 cents each: "a . 
ESSAYS FROM THE LONDON TIMES. A Collection 
of Personal and Historical Sketches. 2 vols. 
THE YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS. By W. M. Thacke- 
paite MAIDEN au> _ MARRIED LIFE OF MARY 
WELL, afterwards i] 
PA gOURAEY ¥ flikoudi TARTARY, THIBET, AND 


citwa A ay ‘ols. 
$8 SKETCH BOOK. By W. M. Thackeray. 
GAiETIES AND GRAVITIES. Addresses: Horace Smith, one 
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STANDARD ENGLISH WORKS 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
dnported in Quantities 


D, APPLETON & CO,, 200 BROADWAY. 


Arabian Nights’ Eotertainments, 2 vol. ®vo......... #2 00 


Baillie’s (Joanna) Works, 1 vol................ 
Baker’s Railway Engineering, 8vo.. 

Ben Jonson's Works, 1 vol. 8v0...............0.000.. 
Berkeley's (Bishop) Works, 2 vols. Svo............... 
Biack’s new General Atlas, 4to...................... 
Bourne, on the Steam Engine, 4to. 

Bourne, on the Screw Propeller, 4to................. ¢ 
Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities, 5 vols. 

Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, 5 vols........... 
Brees’s Railway Practice, 2 vols. half bound........ § 
Brande’s Manual of Chemistry, 2 vols. 

Burke’s Complete Works, 8 vols. 8vo................ 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, 8vo.............. 3 
Bulwer’s Works, 14 vols. 12mo., neat edition........ : 
Cabinet Gazetteer, 1 thick vol. 12mo................ 
Carwither’s Church History of England, 2 ve. eh 
Clarke, on Water-Color Drawing 

Chaucer's Works, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Coleridge’s Prose Works, 17 vols. 12mo............... 5 
Coleridge’s Poems, new edition, 2 vols. 

Cooke’s Voyages round the World, 2 vols.......... 
Cogian’s Guide on the Continent 


Curiosities of Literature, by D'Israeli 

Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, I vol 

Davies's History of Holland, 3 vols. 8vo......... 
Dela Beche’s Geological Observer, Svo. 

The Doctor, by Southey, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Dryden’s Works, 1 vol. 8vo........ abekieinve 
Edgeworth’s (Miss) Works, 10 vals... RE ee : 
Fielding’s Works, 1 large vol. 8vo. 

Gil Bias, illustrated, 1 vol. 16mo 

Gothie Architecture, Introduction to 

Gwitt’s Encyclopeedia of Architecture 

Hall's British Ballads, 1 vol 

Herbert’s Poems and Remains, 2 vols............... 
Hood’s Poems, 1 neat vol. I2mo...................565 
Hood’s Wit and Humor, 1 vol. 12mo................. 
Hood’s Own, 1 vol. 8vo., illustrated 
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LITERATURE. 
COLERIDGIANA. IV. 


OTES OF LERIDGE IN THE BOOKS OF 
MS, MOTs CAMB. NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME 
PUBLISHED. 


(Continued from Literary World, No. 228.) 
DONNE’S POEMS, ETC. 
NOTES ON THE ELEGIES UPON DR. DONNE, 
“To the Memory of my ever desired Friend Dr. 
Donne. 


“To have lived eminent, in a degree 
Beyond our lofty flights, that is, like thee, 


433 





Our drooping loves, which thus to thy own in their own thoughts, and an inconsistency 
fame 'in their several positions; now, and more 
Leave thee executor; ‘nee, but thy own, | 
No pen could do th. justice, nor 
crown 
Thy vast desert: save that we nothing can | 
Depute, to be thy ashes’ guardian. 
So jewellers no art or metal trust 
Te form the diamond, but the diamond's 
dust. 


frequently, an expression of the truth in lax, 
Y$ inaccurate, and inappropriate terms, But 
| the general effect, a nearly universal neglect 
of metaphysics altogether, and the substitu- 
tion ofa shallow semi-mechanical psychology, 
‘under the pretended Jaw (but, in fact, no 
|more than a vague generalization) of asso- 
“a. K.” | ciation, in which a mode of pe at is made 

! . a ‘ 1W a ) 
“We cannot better illustrate the weight hed ag of wey 2 a ree A 
and condensation of metal in the old English | “But the whole scheme of Locke is an 
Parnassian Guinea, or the immense volume | Fy@+érozetesis, by which the sun, rain, air, 
of French writirg which it would cover and | 





| soil, &c., are made to constitute the germs 


Or t’have had too much merit, is not safe ; 
For such excesses find no epitaph. 

At common gtaves we have poetic eyes, 
Can melt themselves in easy elegies ; 

Each quill can drop his tributary verse, 
And pin it, like the hatchments, to the 


hearse : 

But at thine, a or inscription 

(Rich soul of wit and language) we have 
none. 


Indeed, a silence does that tomb befit, 

Where is no herald left to blazon it. 

Widowed invention justly doth forbear 

‘Jo come abroad, knowing thou art not here, 

Late her great ors whose prerogative 

Maintained and clothed her so, as none 
alive 

Must now presume to keep her at thy rate, 

Though he the Indies for ae dowry’ estate. 

Or else that awful fire, which once did 
burn 

In thy clear brain, now fall’n into thy urn, 

Lives there to fright rude empyricks from 
thence, 

Which might profane thee by their igno- 
rance. 

- Who. ever writes of thee, and in a style 
Unworthy such a theme, does but revile 
Thy precious dust, and wake a learned 

spirit, 
Which may revenge his rapes upon thy 
merit, 
For all, a low-pitched fancy ean devise, 
Will prove, at best, but hallowed injuries, 
Thou, like the dying swan,* didst lately 


sing: 

Thy mournful dirge in audience of the 
ing; 

When pale looks, and faint accents of thy 


breath, 

Presented so to life that piece of death, 

That it was feared and prophesied by all, 

Thou thither eam’st to preach thy funeral. 

O! hadst thou, in an elegiae knelt, 

Rung ar unto the world thine own fare- 
we 

And in thy high victorious numbers beat 

The solemn measure of thy grieved retreat; 


Thou = the poet's service now have 
m 

As well as then thou didst prevent the 
priest ; 

And never to the world beholden be, 

So much as for an epitaph for thee. 

I do not like the office. Nor is’t fit, 

Thou ~ didst lend our age such sums of 
wi 

— not re-borrow from her bankrupt 


That ore to bury thee, which once was 


thine ; 
Rather still leave us in thy debt; and 
ow, 
sen soul), more glory ’tis to owe 
nto thy hearse, what we can never pay, 
Than with embaséd coin those rites elas. 


Commit me, then, thee to thyself; nor 





“* His last Sermon at Court.” 





ornament, if beat into gold leaf, than by re- 
currence to the funereal poems of our elder 
writers, from Henry VIII. to Charles II. 
These on Donne are more than usually ex- 
cellent, their chief, and, indeed, almost only 
fault, being want of smoothness, flow, and 
perspicuity, from too great compression of 
thought—too many thoughts, and, often, too 
much thought in each. 

“There are occasions, in which a regret 
expresses itself, not only in the most manly 
but likewise in the most natural way, by in- 
tellectual effurt and activity, in proof of in- 
tellectual admiration. This is one; and with 
this feeling should these poems be read. 
This fine poem has suggested to me many 
thoughts for‘ An Apology for Conceits,’ as 
a sequel to an Essay I have written called 
‘An Apology for Puns.’” 





“The careful perusal of modern Latin 
verses is not without its use. ‘hey furnish 
instances of every species of nice characteris- 
tic of modern English poetry; and in some 
measure, are, perhaps, a cause. But even 
Virgil and Horace (in his serious Odes) will 
do the same, though in a less glaring way. 
Yet compare them, or the best of their sue- 
cessors, with Lucretius, Catullus, Plautus, 
and even Terence, the difference is as be- 
tween Rowe, Dr. Johnson, &c., and the writ- 
ers of Elizabeth and James.” 





“ Letlers concerning Mind: !o which is add- 
ed a Sketch of Universal Arithmetic. By 
the late Reverend Mr. John Petvin, A. M., 
Viedr of Islington in Devon. London: 
1750. 8vo. 


EXTRACTS FROM COLERIDGE’S ANNOTATIONS, 


“ At the time in which these letters were 
written, the haut ton philosophique was as- 
cendant, according to which Plato, Aristo- 
tle, and the rest of the ante-nati, who wrote 
before ‘ John Locke had thrown the first ra 
of light on the nature of the human vik, 
and the true sources of all our idc — were 
mere dreamers or word-splitters. 4 cv still 
there were many of a better mould, who, re- 
taining their love and veneration of the an- 
cients, were anxious to combine it with the 
new orthodoxy by explaining Aristotle and 
even Plato, down into John Locke. Such 
was that excellent man and genuine classic 
scholar, the poet Gray. Others there were. 
Pelwin appears to have been one of the 
number, who, if they did not love the an- 
cients more than the former class, under- 
stood them better, and yet wanted — will 
or cou to oppose the reigning dynasty. 
ines aan = to Paced the old 
with the new authority by a double opera- 
tion,—now, like the former class, lowering 
down Plato and Aristotle to John Locke, 
and now pulling John Locke up to Plato and 
Aristotle. The result was, now a confusion 


| (as of wheat, oat, or rye) of the growth and 
| manifestation, of which they are the efficient 
| conditions, instead of the words ‘ give, con- 
vey,’ and the like, will, wherever they occur, 
‘excite, awaken, bring into consciousness, 
or words equivalent, and little will remain 
in Locke’s Essay to be complained of but its 
| dulness and superficiality-——its putting up of 
straw men to knock them down again—in 
short, the making a fuss about nothing, and 
gravely confuting nonsense which no man 
ever had asserted, and which, indeed, no man 
ever could believe—ex. gr. (as Descartes 
says to the Jesuit Voetius, who had assailed 
him in the true Locke style, though before 
Locke’s Essay) that men saw before they 
saw— heard before they heard, and the like 
—2+2=5. Cross readings. 8S. T. Cole- 
ridge, Oxford, October 14, 1820, Saturday 
afternoon.” 


PETVIN. 

“The things that have been and shall be, 
have respect, as we said before, to present, 
past, and future. These, likewise, that now 
are, have, moréover, place; that, for instance, 
which is here, that which is to the west, 
that which is to the east.” 


COLERIDGE. 


“Pray, did Petvin’s love to his wife stand 
north-east or south-west of bis esteem for 
his friend? But here P. was misled by Ari- 
stotle, who has erroneously placed the Ubi 
among the categories of the pure understand- 
ing.” 

vane. 

“Perhaps ‘tis a mistaken notion . . . that 
has made the moderns go about to prove im- 
mediately a Deity by his idea.” 

COLERIDGE. 


“By the moderns, the author can have 
meant Descartes only, though the same notion 
occurs in Anselm and the anti-scholastic theo- 
logians. I am far from think(in ] it a mis- 
taken attempt; nor has Kant’s distinction of 
existence as the position of attributes from 
attributes, convinced me. The argument is 
briefly this: The absolute equi-distance of 
the radii from the centre of a circle is a 
necessary truth of reason, because it is con- 
tained in the theorem, or nece con- 
templation of our circle, which is one with 
our reason itself. Even so is the existence 
of God a necessary truth of the reason, for 
it is contained in the necessary idea of God, 
which is one with reason itself. The only 
difference is, that in the circle the reason ere- 
ates a correspondant to the truth by an act 
of the pure imagination, in the other it does 
and may not imagine at all—though the 
imagination is so prore to do [so] of its 
own accord, that almost all the world are 
‘gore or less idolators.” 
























COLRRIDGE, 
“Truth-+Good=Wisdom— 
Love of Truth+ Love of Good=Philoso- 
phy. 
Philosophy is the wisdom of Love, as 
well as the love of Wisdom.” 


PETVIN. 

“He that knows how to pnrsue truth in 
the way of induction, as well as in the ways 
of synthesis and analysis,. . . is a complete 
philosopher.” 

COLERIDGE, 

“God forbid; for then the first shrewd 

knave I met with might be a philosopher.” 





There are copious notes besides, but 
partly so mixed up with the printed text as 
not to be easily made intelligible without it, 
and partly of no very particular interest or 
importance. 





NOTES IN THE HANDWRITING OF 8, T. COLERIDGE 
ON THE FLY LEAVES AND MARGINS OF A COPY 
OF JOHN REYNOLDS'’S “ GOD'S REVENGE AGAINST 
mwortuer.” Fol. 


“It is exeeedingly entertaining to observe 
how absolutely ont. integrally J. Reynolds's 
heart and soul are swallowed up in the no- 
tion “murder,” and in al) other crimes only 
so far as they lead to murder. The most 
execrable wretch, about to be murdered, be- 
comes “ poor innocent man,” “ worthy harm- 
less gentleman,” &c., and the most heroic 
character, as that of chaste Perina, “ execra- 
ble bloody lady,” as soon as she forms the 
thought of punishing the horrible crimes to 
herself and her poisoned lord and husband, 
and his mother, in the old monster who had 
perpetrated them. And then his never for a 
moment, nor for half a sentenee; relaxing or 
elangueseing from the height and high top 
gallant of sensibility and impassioned moral- 
izing upon all and every act however often 
repeated, from p. 1 to p. 986—-so flatly deli- 
cious—so deliciously flat! I like John Rey- 
holds. os a” 


“P.S. Almost every Tale in this folio is 
maimed, as a tale, through its being catastro- 
phied by torture, and yet so (otus in i/lis is 

. R. that ii seems never once to have sug: 
were itself to his mind—though he was an 

nglishman, that the same horrible agonies 
Which overpowered the guilty, spite of all 
their interests and strongest predetermina- 
tion, would equally overpower the innocent 
—nay more so—for the innocent and guilty 
would be the same in preferring death to 
such tortures, or else the guilty would not 
have confessed, and the former would have 
hopes in another world which the latter could 
not have. But no such notion occurred to 
honest murthero—maniacal John Reynolds. 
And then the Pe Yer are such glorious 
abstracts one and all, of omniscieney, incor- 
a and firmness. They are not 
judges, but justice and judgment. But the 
beauties of this Work are endless. There is 
a half celestial in that infantine 
coinbination of intense feeling with the val- 
garest truisms, the merest motidy seraps of 
ee, morality. ‘It is an excellent 
elieity to grow from virtue to virtue, and a 
fatal misery to run from vice to vice. Love 
and charity are always the true marks of a 


Christian, and malice and revenge, &vw., &e. 


The nicest feeling is that concerning duels, | 


THE 





which verbally he always condemns as Joss 
both of body and seul, of course; as leading 
to the same hell as murder—but yet this is 
all matter of course. In the author's feel- 
ings, as shewn in the event of his stories, the 
duels are always innocent or virtuous. O, 
what a beautiful coneordia di-eordantium is 
an unthinking good-hearted man’s soul !” 





“Notice through all these tales and in the 
writings of Sir P. Sidney and many others, 
that the natural antipathy (as has been since 
supposed) of English to Frenchmen had not 
commenced. E contra our writers in general 
speak of the French with a manifest predilec- 
tion, ard of all other nations we had the feel- 
ing of the great commonwealth of Christen- 
dom predominant. A king is a king, sacred 
though an enemy, a nobleman always a no- 
bleman, the ranks common to all as yet out- 
weighed the differences by which country 
was distinguished from country. With them 
the emphasis was layed on the last word, as 
with us on the first, in the phrase French 
Nobleman.”—Puage 23. 





“ There is something very amusing in this 
writer’s sudden change of feeling as soon as 
a villain, a monster, or even a murderer him- 
self, is about to be murdered. And the Jevis 
macula on the conscience, when these mur- 
ders are effected by duels, however unfair 
and savage, is curious as a proof how much 
of what superstition calls conscience is mere 
love of reputation, character, admission into 
aceustomed society, &e. Hence the utility 
of penal laws, death [&c.] not so much as 
deterring to the crime when tempted to it, 
but as by prior blind horror precluding the 
temptation to the very thought. O, Mr, 
Clarkson & Co., think how much of the 
guilt of murder, &c., in men’s consciences 
originates in the gallows and the Newgate 
calender !” 





THE HEBREW COMMONWEALTH.* 
Tuts is, in many respects, a book of note 
in these days. The topic is not a popular 
one; nor, probably,~will there be many 
found who will agree with the author in all 
that he claims for the Ancient Hebrews; 
yet no one can give Professor Wines’s vo- 
lume a fair examination without appreciating 
its value, and the new light in which he sets 
before the reader the laws and customs of 
the ancient people of God. The style, 
though somewhat too diffuse, and occasionally 
a little inflated and colloquial, is, on the 
whole, clear and forcible; and the author 
has the rare advantage of possessing highiy 
honorable certificates of the value of his 
book from some of our most eminent law- 
yers and clergymen, who heard the lectures 
(in which form the watter was first prepared) 
delivered by him on various occasions. The 
general design of Prof. Wines is very com- 
mendable, and the clear and decided manner 
in which he proclaims his confidence in the 
verity of the Hebrew Scriptures, the excel- 
lence of their spirit, their vast superiority 
over all profane writings whatsoever, the 
pure and noble charaeter of Moses, and the 
like, will necessarily obtain for him the 
esteem and regard of all christian readers 
and students. For our own part, we sin- 
cerely hope that his present venture, in the 
way of publieation, may abundantly remune- 





with ont troduetory on Gel Sotety and Govern 
n 
ment. By E. C Wines. New ork: Putnam. 8yo. pp. 










That our readers may have an idea of the 

contents of the book, we may mention that 
Mr. Wines has an elaborate Introductory 
Essay on Civil Society and Government; 
following which are nine chapters devoted to 
such questions as—the claims of Moses as a 
man and a lawgiver, his credibility as a his. 
torian, his divine legation, the influence of 
his writings on the civilization of the world, 
a comparison of the Hebrew polity and con- 
stitution with that of other nations, &c. 
The remaining ten chapters treat of the 
organie law of the Hebrew State in its 
various branehes, as the theocracy, the chief 
magistrate, the senate, the commons, the 
pries &e. ; 
We had marked a qe. of interesting 
passages for quotation, but must rest con- 
tent with a single brief extract from Mr. 
Wines’s concluding remarks. He has been 
deelaring that the Hebrew constitution was 
eminently republican, that publie opinion had 
great weight among that ancient people, that 
permanence and progress were provided for 
and seeured by the polity of Moses, that to 
him and his wise legislation are we indebted 
for the type and model of our own charter 
of liberty and law; summing up in these 
words :-— 

“ Such is the spirit that speaks to us of this 
distant age and clime, in the Mosaic constitu- 
tion. It is a spirit of faith, hope, charity. 
There are some who entertain apprehensions 
coneerning the issue of our political expe- 
rience, and who doubt the eapacity of the 
neople for self-government. For myself, J 
foes no such fears. My faith in our institu- 
tions has been strengthened by my study of 
the Hebrew constitution. I have seen with 
surprise and delight that the essential princi- 
ples of our constitution are identical with 
those of a political system which emanated 
from a superhuman wisdom, and was esta- 
blished by the authority of the supreme ruler 
of the world. I aceept this knowledge as a 
pledge that these principles are destined, in 
the good providence of God, to a universal 
triumph. Men are capable of governing 
themselves; such is the decision of the Infi- 
nite Intelligence. Tyranny will everywhere 
come to an eud; humanity will recover its 
rights; and the entire race of mankind will 
exult in the enjoyment of freedom and happ- 
ness. Futurity is big with events of moment- 
ous import: events, I verily believe, compared 
with which the grandest and sublimest hither- 
to inseribed on the rolls of fame, are but as in- 
significant trifles. But this better future, for 
which our nature sighs, and to which it is evi- 
dently tending, is not a tree transplanted 
from paradise with all its branches in full 
fruitage. It was not sowed in sunshine. It 
is not in vernal breezes and gentle rains 
that its roots are fixed, and its growth and 
strength insured. With blood was it planted. 
It is rocked in tem Deep sears are on 
its trunk, and the path of the lightning a 
be traced among its branches. But throug 
storm and derkness, amid blood and carnage, 
the political redemption of otir race holds on 
its course. Liberty and law, christianity and 
science, religion and learning, are yet to eD- 
joy a universal triumph, to sway a universal 
sceptre. The day is to come when human na- 
ture, relieved from the imposed — 
it by the abuses of ancient dynasties, sha 
start afresh, with unim and elastic 
tread, on its destined race of—improvement 
and perfeetibility. Thanks be to Gui for that 
rainbow of ise with which the civil polity 
of Moses has spanned the politieal heavens! 
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pR. GRANT AND THE NESTORIANS.* 


Tas volume is occupied with a full account 
of the American Nestorian Mission, and the 
part borne in it by Dr. Asahel Grant, a phiy- 
sician of this e, who, in 1835, set forth 
for a region which has of late engaged the 
attention of the whole civilized world, 
through the researches and travels of Dr. 
Layard in his antiquarian researches. In 
the biblical portion of these investigations, 
Dr. Grant would have been a zealous parti- 
cipant, and not less, we are inclined to think, 
in the love of adventure, the patient triumph- 
ing. over obstacles, the encounter with 
strange races, and unaccustomed influences 
which characterize them, Mr. Laurie’s nar- 
rative is chiefly of a devotional character, 
representing his subject in its relations to 
the missionary spirit at home. It were to be 
wished, in this and many similar cases, that 
more of the man in his everyday relations 
were given to the world. The piety of the 
missionary is unquestionable, and is not 
likely ever to fall in the esteem of the reli- 
ious world, to which he was devoted, 
There must have been a great fund of life 
and vitality about such a man which would 
attract us at every point of his character ; 
for Dr. Grant was a man of mark, of quiet 
force of character, full of energy and re- 
sources. We feel that, could his acts and 
observations on his lastern journeys have 
been recorded with the spirit and fidelity 
with which Layard has written his own nar- 
ratives, materials would not have been 
wanting to engage the attention of the 
public. 

To Dr. Grant’s labors in the East, Layard 
bears his testimony in a letter to his bio- 
grapher, dated Oct. 13, 1852 :— 


“T am glad to hear that you are preparing 
a memoir of Dr, Grant, whose memory, as a 
sincere and devoted Christian, a zealous and 
enterprising missionary, aud a most amiable 
man, ought, by all means, to be perpetuated 
ameng his countrymen, It would be difficult 
for me, at this distance of time, to note the 
actual expressions used, with reference to him, 
by those who knew him in the East. I have 
heard Mussulmans bear witness to his eharita- 
Ule and truly liberal character, which led him 
to extend the benefit of his skill to all, with- 
out reference to sect, or prospect of reward ; 
and I have frequently heard him designated, 
both by Kards of the wild districts of the 
mountains, and by Mohammedans of Mosul, as 
the good doctor.” You know, far better than 
I do, his unremitting attentions to the poor 
Nestorians during their misfortunes. It would 
be truly extraordinary if, notwithstanding the 
general absence of revere in the East, the 
Were ungrateful to him. I have always heard 
him spoken of by the Christians of ‘Tyary, as 
well as by those of Mosul, in the most. affec- 
tionate terms. But, rhaps the best evidence 
that could be Mi wek of his high and amiable 
qualities is the general respect with which he 
was regarded by Europeans ofall classes an] 
religious opinions, during a time when, as you 
are well aware, there was, unfortunately, no 
very Christian or charitable feeling abroad. 
M. Botta, with whom I was all that time in 
constant ape ggesang continually wrote of 
Dr. Grant as of a man who, by his liberal and 
truly Christian conduct, was an honor to the 
eemer, Even those gentlemen who were 
most opposed to his mission, and did their ut- 
most to thwart his success,—using, it must be 
confessed, not very scrupulous means,—were 
glad to avail themselves of his aid and experi- 








* Dr. Grant and the Mountain Nestorians. By the Rev. 
Thoma Laurie wuryiring angcave is that Minions Bow 


ence, and have borne a high testimony to his 
| character.” 

It was in his character of physician that 
‘the missionary laid the foundation of his 
| work at Orcomiah. The opportunities of 
| medical practice open many avenues for the 
preacher of a new fuith; his kindness en- 
| sures the gratitude of the people; his cares 
and benevolence carry us back to the days of 
early christianity, when the relief of the suf- 
fering on the highways of Judea went hand 
|in hand with the elevation of the soul. “It 
is not to be overlooked,” remarks Mr. Laurie, 
“that Oroomiah and Aintab, the only two 
stations in Westen Asia where a physician 
laid the foundation, furnish the most marked 
examples of success.” The reason is ob- 
vious :— : 

“Whatever advantage that mission (Oroo 
miah) has derived from its exeellent location 
and the general favor of all classes, from the 
very first, is to be attributed, in no small de- 
gree, to the medical services of Dr. Grant. 
The sympathy of the Nestorians with us, as 
common opponents of papal errors, needed 
much tender nursing before it could ripen into 
sympathy with us as the advocates of a spirit- 
ual religion. Ignorance and jealousy, selfish- 
ness and the intrigues of those eager to sow 
the seeds of suspicion, might have clouded the 
fair dawn of the enterprise, had not the good 
| will secured by such a physician preserved 
| their confidence till it was confirmed by a 





is iritual appreciation of better things. That 


the good will of the Moslems was secured a 
first mainly by Dr. Grant, is testified, with 
generous candor, by his excellent colleague, 
when he says, of the remark of a Persian no- 
ble, on their first arrival, ‘Your coming~here 
is like the rising of the sun upon the world,’ 
‘The khan, doubtless, alluded to the prospect 
of temporal benefit from Dr. Grant's practice 
in medicine, and by giving secular instruction.’ 
Another of the missionaries says that, on ac- 
count of his medical practice, Dr. Grant had 
had more than twenty times as much inter- 
course with the Mohammedans as the mission- 
ary sent out expressly for them.” 


A letter of Dr. Grant himself commemo- 
rates this, with his characteristic modesty 
and simplicity of expression :— 

“As I have witnessed the relief of hitherto 
hopeless suffering, and seen their grateful at- 
tempts to kiss my feet, and my very shoes at 
the door, both of which they would literally 
bathe with tears,—especially as the haughty 
Moollah has stooped to kiss the border of the 
garment of the despised Christian, some thank- 
ing God that I would not refuse medicine to a 
Moslem, and others saying that in every 
prayer they thanked God for my coming,—I 
= hoped that, even before [could teach our 
religion, I was doing something to recommend 
it, and wished that more of my professional 
brethren might share this luxury of doing 
good.” 


Of course there was a humorous side to 
all this, which is shown in the following :— 


“ But, with all this, there was much to try 
the patience, Children, with fevers, or sum- 
mer-complaints, came eating unripe fruit, and 
their parents would often go away without 
medicine, rather than take it from them. 
Others, after listening to the most specific di- 
rections, still asked a thousand questions. 
Must the milk allowed for diet be that of a 

oat, sheep, buffalo, ass, or cow? and, if the 
atter, what must be her color!—for, accord- 
ing to them, that of a white cow is cold, and 
of a red one hot. For a similar reason, they 
inquire what must be the sex of the chicken 
used to make the broth prescribed ;—one 
article is dry, and another moist; this makes 








blood, and that bile; one vein in the arm 
takes blood frem the head, another from the 
liver, and so on. And, if too ignorant to ask 
all these learned questions, the patient not un- 
frequently asks whether he is to swallew 
paper and medicine too,—if this is not done at 
once, without inquiry. Then the directions 
must be repeated over and over, the sick man 
must know the name of his disease; men of 
rank must have the pulse felt {a both wrists, 
and then be told every ache and pain they 
have, without further questioning. Or, if free 
from both, they must be told what medicine to 
take to remain so. These are a few of the an- 
noyances, occurring perhaps fifty times a day. 
And, after all his labor, the efforts of the phy- 
sician are often rendered vain, by the patient’s 
going exactly contrary to a plain direction ss 
to medicine or food, Even in the most alarm- 
ing diseases, the physician cannot prevail on 
them to touch a spoonful of chicken-broth 
during a fast. If he remonstrates, they reply 
that they will sooner die than yield. Dr. 
Grant’s practice among the Irish of Utica must 
have been a good introduction to what lay be- 
fore him in Persia and Kardistan.” 

The narratives of Dr. Grant's visits to the 
Mountain Nestorians may be studied with 
pleasure alongside of the volumes of Lay- 
ard. ‘The story is not so picturesquely told, 
but it is of importance throughout, in en- 
abling us to form a judgment of the contliets 
of old religious interest and barbarian 
struggles, of which there may be readily 
much misconception, and in their relation to 
which missionaries are not by any means al- 
ways the most fairly estimated. 

The reader may judge of the material to 
be occasionally managed in the East, by the 
sketches of two governors of Mosul : 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF MOHAMMED PASHA. 


“At Mosul he built large barracks, and 
established a cannon foundry, where brass 
pieces, of various sizes, were cast, and mount- 
ed ready for use. Some were intended to be 
earried on the backs of camels; and some 
field-pieces were not only provided with ver 
good carriages, but harness was manufactured, 
and horses trained to the service. Tents, and 
all kinds of military equipage, even hard 
bread enough for a long campaign, were all 
ready for the field at a moment's notice. A 
well-appointed military band, with European 
instruments and music, nlayed martial airs 
every evening in front of the palace. 

“ But the » bd where Dr. Grant now found 
him affords an illustration of the manner in 
which he met this expenditure. To make his 
eg eg sal he had converted a large mosque 
»y the river side into a powder mill—he 
wrought a salphur-mine near this very spot. 
As it produced much more than he could use, 
he exported it to Bagdad; but that market 
was soon overstocked. He next apportioned 
the amount on hand among the various sects 
in Mosul; and, whether they needed it or no, 
willing or unwilling, each man had to buy so 
much sulphur at double the market price. 

“Whenever any district was drained of 
money,—no uncommon occurrence, the taxes 
were received in kind, and whatever was not 
needed for the soldiery was disposed of in the 
same manner as the sulphur. On his return 
from the Sinjar campaign, the flocks of the 
conquered Yezidees were di of by the 
same method; and where the animal, over- 
driven in the heat, had perished on the road, 
or, mayhap, been eaten by the soldiers, its 
ears, cut off and brought#o the city, had to be 
paid for, just as if it had been delivered alive 
and sound.” 


M. Botta’s account of his successor leaves 
little to be imagined, even for an eastern 
pasha :— 
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SHEREEF PASHA, 


“Writing, December 8th, 1844, when the 
successor of Mohammed Pusha governed the 
province, he says: ‘Our pasha is as bad as 
when you left, and the poor Christians suffer 
just the same. They say that soon he will be 
removed, but I am much afraid of getting a 
worse one. There is no hope for these coun- 
tries but in a radical change, and God onl 
knows when it will take place. Patience 1s 
the thing now; but mine is worn out, and | 
long for the moment when I shall leave this 
miserable place.’ 

* * * * ” 

“March 23, 1845, he thus describes another 
pasha; for Shereef, the suecessor of Moham- 
med, prove! utterly inadequate to the situa- 
tion : 

“* You are very happy, my dear sir, in hay- 
ing left Mosul before the arrival of our new 
— He is, I believe, the most hideous man 

ever saw; four feet high, lame, crooked, 
with only one eye, one ear, and half a nose. 
His face, too, most horribly searred with small- 
= His soul is the fit inhabitant of such a 

idly. He isa perfect compound of every bad 
ropensity,—cruelty, craftiness, greediness, and 
ust. He cuts off heads, strangles people, 
throws others into the river,—generally for 
the sake of their property, but sometimes, as it 
would seem, merely for fun, I myself saw him 
firing bombs among the people, just to enjoy 
their fright. Besides, this horrid monster, 
when he hears of girls to his liking, in any 
family, sends his kavasses to take them to his 
harem. The place would be deserted, but that 
he has walled up some of the gates, and posted 
soldiers at the others, to prevent the people 
escaping from his clutches. My heart is sick, 
and [ long for the moment when I shall leave 
this place, where I can only pity, but cannot 
help the misfortunes of my fellow-men,—God 
grant it may be soon! The French govern- 
ment wish two of the largest winged bulls 
transported whole. They weigh at least 
twenty-five or thirty tons each, and you van | 

ney it is no joke to move such blocks in such 
a country; but I hope I shall succeed.” And 
he did succeed; the same carriage that he 
éonstructed with so much labor afterwards 
transporting to the river those exhumed by 
Mr. Layard, at Nimrad. 

“June 29th, hs writes: ‘Our new pasha is 
nore quiet now; he has left off strangling 
people, and now thinks of nothing but how to 
extort their last farthing. All his former 
severity was merely intended to frighten them, 
so as to prevent resistance to his ee 
The Arabs come to the very gates and plunder 
at their leisure; but he does not care,—he 
wants money, that is all.’” 





THE BEHAVIOUR BOOK.* 


Ir is a singular fact, and quite as discredita- 
ble for the people of America as the fact of 
Lord Chesterfield’s observations for grown 
up men and women was to the ee of 
England, that at this day it should be neces- 
sary to publish a behaviour book for ladies. 
As if all ladies didn’t know how to behave 
themselves in their sovereign capacity as 
ladies; but, whatever the supposition, the 
truth of the matter is that we are all, ladies 
and gentlemen, the better for an occasional 
hint on the minor moralities. Human nature 
is always in danger of degenerating into a 
state of barbarism unless kept up by the 
stimulus of the press, social, literary, and 
moral, which has placed it in the compara- 
tively high ranks of civilization. We say 
comparatively, for itis hardly to be presumed 





*'The Behaviour Book: a Manual for Ladies, by Miss 
Lene, author of Pencil Sketches, 4c. Philadelphia: W 








that we have yet reached perfection in the 
social scale. As we look back upon days of 
goths and savages, who were ignorant of 
finger glasses, and eat peas with a knife, so 
the time may come when the manners of the 
nineteenth century will be superseded by 
something vastly more angelic. 

In the mean time, to hold our own, we 
must be kept at school, or our heels will get 
higher than our heads; our tobacco smoke 
will be in everybody’s faces; our language 
will deteriorate by all sorts of slang and 
abominations,—eoming back perhaps from a 
trip to California as corrupt in jargon as 
Gresset’s celebrated parrot after his voyage 
on the canal among the boatmen. But these 
are the vilenesses and proelivities of gentle- 
men. What has Miss Leslie to say of the 
ladies ? 

A great deal on many points. As much 
about deportment as Mr. Turveydrop him- 
self. Suggestions for home and abroad, at 
sea and on shore, paying visits and receiving 
visits, giving and receiving, amusing and be- 
ing amused, at the hippodrome and in chureh, 
shopping, talking, laughing, and above all, in 
ma xn with “ literary women.” 

.We have turned down a leaf here and 
there, and this isthe result. Miss Leslie has 
an eye for the humorous and, be sure, will 
always be entertaining. 

A suggestion to ladies on a visitation at a 
friend’s house, the propriety of which all old 
married people and crusty bachelors will 
coneur in:— 

“PAST TEN o’cLock !” 

“If you area young lady that has beaux, re- 
member that you have no right to encourage 
the over pos cts | of their visits in any house 
that is not your home, or to devote much of 
your time and attention to flirtation with them. 
Above all, avoid introducing to the family of 
your entertainers, young men whom they are 
ikely in any respect to disapprove. No 
stranger who has the feelings of a gentleman, 
will make a second visit to any house unless he 
is invited by the head of the family, and he 
will take care that his visits shall not begin 
too early, or continue too late. However de 
lightful he may find the society of his lady-fair, 
he has no right to incommode the family with 
whom she is staying, by prolonging his visits 
to an unseasonable hour. If he seems inclined 
to do so, there is nothing amiss in his fair one 
herself hinting to him that it is past ten 
o'elock. Also, there should be ‘a temperance’ 
even in his morning calls, It is rude in a 
young lady and gentleman to monopolize one 
of the parlors nearly all the forenoon—even if 
they are really courting—still more if they are 
only pretending to court; for instance, sitting 
close to each other, and whispering on sub- 
jects that might be disen aloud before 
the whole house, and talked of across the 
room.” 


We would propose to remove the necessi- 
ty for the caution in the following by re- 
moving the cause. Let there be no seats in- 
Viting visitors to use them which should not 
be sit upon :— 

NO TRICKS UPON VISITORS. 

“It is not pleasant to be a guest in a house 
where you perceive that your hostess is conti- 
nually and ate on the watch, lest some 
almost impereeptible injury should acerue to 
the furniture. We have known ladies who 
were always uneasy when their visitors sat 
down on a sofa or an ottoman, and could not 
forbear iaviting Suse to change their seats and 
take chairs. e suppose the fear was that 
the more the damask-covered seats were used, 


*| the sooner they would wear out. Let no 
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visitor be so rash as to sit on a pier-divan with 
her back near a mirror. The danger js jnyy)j. 
nent—not only of breaking the glass by inad- 
vertently leaning inst it, but of certainly 
fretting its owner, with uneasiness, all the time 
Children should be positively interdicted tak. 
ing these precarious seats” 

There is positive humanity in this re. 
mark :— 


+ A GUEST, NOT A SEAMSTRESS. 

“If she desires to assist you in sewing, and 
has brought no work of = own, you may 
avail yourself of her offer, and employ her iy 
moderation—but let it be in moderation only 
and when sitting in the family circle. When 
alone in her room, she, of course, would much 
rather read, write, or occupy herself in some 
way for her own benefit, or amusement. There 
are ladies who seem to expect that their guests 
should perform as much work as hired seam- 
stresses.” 


It is not for gentlemen to look into the 
mysteries of these things, but reviewers 
have a duty to perform—so, thinking of the 
fair Belinda, of her airy troop of gnomes 
and fays, we stop at a sensible passage on 


THE TOILET TABLE, 


“ The toilet-table should be always furnished 
with a clean hair-brush, and a nice comb. We 
recommend those hair-brushes that have a 
mirror on the back, so as to afford the lady a 

limpse of the back of her head and neck. 
etter still, as an eS pare. to a dressing ta- 
ble, is a regular hand-mirror, of sufficient size 
to allow a really satisfactory view. These hand- 
mirrors are very convenient to be used in con- 
junction with the large dressing-glass. Their 
cost is but trifling. The toilet-pincushion should 
always have Ben in it. small work-box 
perly furnished with needles, scissors, thim- 
Bie. and cotton-spools, ought also to find 
place on the dressing table, in case the visitor 
may have occasion to repair any accident that 
may have happened to her dress. 

“For want of proper attention to such 
things, in an ill ordered, though perhaps a very 
showy establishment, we have known an ez- 
pected visitor ushered first into a dark entry, 
then shown into a dark parlor with an ashy 
hearth, and the fire nearly out: then, after 
groping her way to a seat, obliged to wait till 
a small hand-lamp could be procured to light 
her dimly up a steep, sharp-turning stair-case ; 
and then, y the same lamp, finding on the 
neglected dressing-table, a broken comb, an 
old brush, and an empty pineushion,—or (quite 
as probably) nothing at all—not to mention 
two or three children coming to watch and 
stare at her. On returning to the parlor, the 
visitor would probably find the fire just then 
making up, and the lamp still unlighted, be- 
cause it had first to be trimmed, Meanwhile, 
the guest commences her visit with an uncom- 
fortable feeling of self-reproach for coming too 
early; all things denoting that she was not 
expected so soon. In such houses everyhody 
comes too early. However late, there will be 
nothing in readiness,” 

Don’t put your guest in 

A ROCKING CHAIR. 

“ By-the-bye, the dizzy and ungraceful prac- 
tice of sething in a rachinpecliole is now dis- 
continued by all genteel le, exeept when 
entirely alone. A lady should never be seen 
to rock in a chair, and the rocking of a gentle- 
man looks silly. Roeking is only fit for a nurse 
anvnes, Se baby to sleep. When children get 
into a large rocking-chair, they usually rock it 
over backward, a fall out. “These chairs are 
now seldom seen in a parlor. Handsome, 
stuffed easy chairs, that are moved on castors, 
are substituted—and of these, half a dozen of 
various forms are not, considered too many.” 




















No. 3: 


Dr. Johnson, who was an amateur in liv- 
ing out, and who once said “It was a very 
dinner, sir! but it was’nt a dinner to 
E% santo? would concur in the follow- 
ing. ‘Tr oe tan” moko po Aree r” s 
isav one—as if people 

Jour Fe to be treated with all the respect 


assigned to strangers :— 
UNSATISFACTORY APOLOGIES. 

“ on sitting down to table, inform 
pen ‘you make no stranger of her,’ 
or that you che will not be able to ‘make 
out’ at your table. These apologies are 

teel foolish. If your circumstances 

will not allow you on any consideration to 
make @ little improvement in your usual fa- 
mily fare, your friend is, in all probability, 
aware of the fact, and will not wish or expect 
you to ineur any inconvenient expense on her 
account. But if you are known to 8s the 
means of living well, you ought to do so; and 
to consider a good, though not an extrava- 
tly luxurious table as a necessary part of 
your expenditure.” 

In the chapter on “the entrée,” this 
sketch of 

UNOCCUPIED FEMALES. 


“There are certain unoccupied females so 
over-friendly as to take the entrée of thé whole 
house. These are, generally, ultra-neighborly 
neighbors, who run in at all hours of the day 
and evening; ferret out the ladies of the family 
wherever they may be, up-stairs or down; 
watch all their proceedings when engaged, like 
good housewives, in inspecting the attics, the 
store-rooms, the cellars, or the kitchens. Never 
fora moment do they seem to suppose that 
their hourly visits may perhaps be inconveni- 
ent or unseasonable, or too selfish to abate 
their frequency, even when they suspect them 
to be so, these inveterate sociablists make their 
incursions at all avenues, If they find that 
the front door is kept locked, they glide down 
the area steps, and get in through the base- 
ment, Or else they discover some back entrance 
by which they can slip in at the ‘ postern gate’ 
—that is, alley-wise: sociablists are not proud. 
At first, the sociablist will say, on making her 
third or fourth ap nee for the day, ‘ Who 
comes to see you oftener than I?’ But after a 
while even this faint shadow of an apology is 
omitted—or changed to ‘Nobody minds me’ 
She is quite domesticated in your house—an 
absolute habitué. She sees all, hearsall, knows 
all your concerns. Of course, she does. Her 


talk to you is chiefl gosei and therefore her 
fat ~ thi chy y the same. pt ~- 

ait of everything concerning your table, for 
after she has had her dinner at her own home, 
she comes bolting into your dining-room and 
‘sits by,’ and sees you eat yours. It is well if 
she does not begin with ‘a look in’ upon you 
before breakfast. She finds out everybody 
that comes to your house; knows all your 
plans for going to this place or that; is well 
acquainted with every article that you wear; 
is present at the visits of all your friends, and 
hears all their conversation. “Her own is usu- 
ally ‘an infinite deal of nothing,’” 

The saving of unnecessary labor, in the 
opening hint of the following, is excellent :— 
BORES. 

“ Avoid giving invitations to bores. The 
will come without, : 
. “The word ‘bore’ has an unpleasant and an 
Pa ps sound. Still we have not, as yet, 
fou any substitute that so well expresses 
the meaning—which, we opine, is a dull, 
tiresome man, or ‘a weariful woman,’ either 
inveterately silent, or inordinately talkative, 
but never saying anything worth hearing, or 
Worth remembering—people whom you re- 
celve un ly, and whom you take leave of 
With joy ; who, not haying perception 
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enough to know that their visits are always 
unwelcome, are the most sociable visitors ima- 
ginable, and the longest stayers. 

“In a conversation at Abbotsford, there 
chanced to be something said in reference to 
bores—those beings in whom ‘man delights 
not, nor woman neither’ Sir Walter Scott 
nraricgs prorat oe bores were always 
, respectable e.’ ‘Otherwise,’ said 
“4 ‘there could ge bores. For if the 
were also scoundrels or brutes, we would keep 
no measures with them, but at once kick them 
out the house, and shut the door in their 
faces.’” 

“ Conduct in the street,” has a profitable 
suggestion for 

THE RELiEF OF BROADWAY. 

“When three ladies are walking together, it 
is better for one to keep a little in advance of 
the other two, than for all three to persist in 
maintaining one unbroken line. They cannot 
all join in conversation without talking across 
each other—a thing that, in-doors or out-of- 
doors, is awkward, inconvenient, ungenteel, 
and should always be avoided. Also, three 
ladies —e abreast occupy too much of the 
pavement, and therefore incommode the other 
‘ween Three young men sometimes 
ounge along the pavement, armin arm. Three 
young 9 never do so.” 

A lady “as is a lady,” may always be 
tested by her observance of the following :— 

THE THIRTEENTH IN AN OMNIBUS. 


“Tf, on stopping an omnibus, you find that 
a dozen people are already seated in it, draw 
back, and refuse to add to the number; giv- 
ing no heed to the assertion of the driver, that 
‘there is plenty of room.’ The ers will 
not say 80, ou have no right to crowd 
them all, even if you are willing to be crowd- 
ed yourself—a thing that is extremely uncom- 
fortable, and very injurious to your dress, 
which may, in consequence, be so squeezed 
and rumpled as never to look well i 
None of the omnibuses are large jobs to 
accommodate even twelve grown people com- 

ortably ; and that number is the utmost the 

w permits, A child occupies more than half 
the space of a grown person, yet children are 
brought into omnibuses libitum. Ten 
grown persons are as many as can be really 
well —_ ¢ fs. Se romere are too 
many ; and a lady will alwa et maki 
the thirteenth—and her sriah af cnaddanetion 
in doing so will cause her to be regarded with 
unfavorable eyes by the other passengers. It 
is better for her to go into a shop, and wait 
for the next omnibus, or even to walk home, 
unless it is actually raining.” 

There is much more on omnibuses, as in- 
deed the subject is copious enough for a 
separate code of regulations. Dean Swift 
would have presented them to the public 
with infinite gusto. 

Somebody may be curious to know at 
what rate the 

FASHIONS TRAVEL TO PHILADELPHIA, ® 

“If you are a stranger in the city (Phila- 
delphia, for instance), do not always be exclaim- 
ing at the prices, and declaring that you can 
buy the same articles much lower and much 
handsomer in New York, Boston, or Balti- 
more. For certain reasons, prices are different 
in different places. If an article is shown to 
you in Philadelphia, as ‘something quite new,’ 
refrain from saying that it has been out of fash- 
ion these two years in New York. This may 
injure its sale with bystanders, chancing to 
hear you. You need only say ‘that it is very 
pretty, but you do not want it now.’ 

“ It is strange, but no less strange than true, 
that tho the distance between New York 
and Philadelphia is reduced to less than half a 





day’s travel, it takes a year or more, for the 








New York fashions to get to Philadelphia, and 
many of them never arrive at all. ere are 
certain dress-makers and milliners in the latter 
city, who, if you show them anything quite 
fresh from New York, will habitually reply, 
‘Oh! we made that, here in Philadelphia, a 
ear or two ago.’ You need not believe them. 
r American ladies derive all their ideas of 
costume from France; and as New York re- 


Y | joices in the most extensive and the most 


speedy intercourse with that land of taste and 
elegance, the French fashions always get there 
first. The wonder is that so long a time 
elapses before they prevail in the other cities. 
We must say, however, that whatever is fan- 
tastic and extreme, is generally modified and 
softened down in Philadelphia. In provincial 
towns, and in remote new settlements, we 
often see a disposition to carry to the utmost 
a fashion diel too showy or gaudy.” 


We must pass over much sound and ra- 
tional advice on general conduct, for a para- 
graph ortwo purely literary. In the wisdom 
of the following we entirely agree. No 
slang should ever cross the door of the lips 
of a beautiful woman :-— 


NO SLANG. 


“Persons who have no turn for humor, and 
little —— of it, are apt to mistake mere 
coarseness for that amusing gift; and in trying 
to be diverting often become vulgar—a word 
not too severe for things that are sometimes 
said and written by very good people who 
wish to be funny, and do not know how. For 
instance, there is no wit, but there is shocking 
ungentility, in a lady to speak of taking a 
‘snooze,’ instead of a nap,—in calling panta- 
loons ‘ pants,’ or gentlemen ‘gents,’—in saying 
of a man whose dress is getting old that he 
looks ‘seedy,’—and in alluding to an amusing 
anecdote, or a diverting incident, to say that it 
is ‘rich.’ All slang words are detestable from 
the = of ladies, 

“We are always see to hear a young lady 
use such a word as ‘ polking,’ when she tells of 
having been engaged in a certain dance too 
fashionable not Jong since; but happily, now 
it is fast going out, and almost banis from 
the best society. To her honor be it remem- 
bered, Queen Victoria has prohibited the polka 
being danced in her Laopane How can a 
genteel girl bring herself to say, ‘Last night I 
was polking with Mr. Bell, or ‘Mr. Cope eame 
and asked me to polk with him.” Its coarse 
and ill-sounding name is worthy of the 
dance.” 

“We have little tolerance for young ladies, 
who, having in reality neither wit nor humor, 
set up for both, and, having nothing of the 
right stock to go upon, substitute coarseness 
and impertinence (not to say impudence), and 
try to excite laughter, and attract the atten- 
tion of gentlemen, by talking slang. Where 
do they get it? How do they pick it up? 
From low newspapers, or from ar books ¢ 
Surely not from low companions ? 

We have heard one of these ladies, when 
her collar chanced to be pinned awry, say that 
it was put on drunk—also, that her bonnet was 
drunk, meaning crooked on her head. When 
disconcerted, g was ‘floored.’ When sub- 
mitting to do a oe | unwillingly, ‘she was 
brought to the se . Sometimes ‘she did 
things on the sly.’ She talked of a certain 
great vocalist ‘singing like a beast.’ She be- 
lieved it very smart and piquant to use these 
vile expressions. It is trae when at parties, 
she always had half a dozen gentlemen about 
her; their curiosity being excited as to what 
she would say next. And yet she was a wo- 
man of many qualities; and one who 
boasted of having always ‘lived im society.’” 


All sorts of ambiguities arise from this 
pernicious use of slang :— 








“ Two young officers were travelling in the 
far West, when they stopped to take supper at 
a small road-side tavern, kept =" very rough 
Yankee woman. The landlady, in a calico sun- 
bonnet, and bare feet, stood at the head of the 
table to pour out. She inquired of her guests ‘ if 
they chose sweete or short sweeten- 

in their coffee.’ The first officer, supposing 
that ‘long sweetening’ meant a portion 
of that article, chose it seneeding’y. _ Wast 
was his dismay when he saw their dip 
her finger deep down into an earthen jar of 
honey that stood near her, and then stir it (the 
finger) round in the coffee. His companion, 
seeing this, preferred ‘short sweetening. Upon 
which the woman picked up a large lump of 
maple sugar that lay in a brown paper on the 
floor beside her, and biting off a piece, put it 
into his cup. Both the gentlemen dispensed 
with coffee that evening. This anecdote we 
heard from the sister of one of those officers.” 


A few other 
SOLECISMS. 


~“We advise our New England friends to 
eschew, both in speaking and writing, all 
Yankee phrases that do not convey the exact 
meaning of the words, For instance, to ‘turn 
out the tea,’ instead of to ‘pour it out.’ There 
ean be no turn given, in this process, to the 
spout or handle of the tea-pot. On the con- 
trary, it cannot pour well unless it is held 
straight. To ‘cut the sad instead of to beat 
them. The motion of beating eggs does not 
cut them. ‘Braiding eggs’ is still worse. But 
we believe this braiding is not the same as cut- 
ting. What is it? 

“It is wrong to say that certain articles of 
food are healthy or unhealthy. Wholesome 
and unwholesome are the right words. A pig 
may be healthy or unhealtliy while alive; but 
after he is killed and becomes pork, he can 
enjoy no health, and suffer no sickness. 

4) if you have been accustomed to pronounce 
the word ‘does’ as ‘doos,’ get rid of the cus- 
tom as soon as you can. Also, give up saying 
‘pint’ for ‘ point,’ ‘jint’ for ‘ joint, ‘ anint’ for 
‘anoint,’ de. Above all, cease saying ‘ featur, 
creatur, natur, and raptur.’ 

“In New England it is not uncommon to hear 
the word ‘ugly’ applied toa bad temper. We 
have heard, ‘He will never do for president, 
because he is so ugly.’ On our observing that 
we had always considered the gentleman in 
question, as rather a handsome man, it was 
explained that he was considered ugly in dis- 
position. 

“A British traveller, walking one day in 
a suburb of Boston, saw a woman out on a 
door-step, whipping a screaming child. ‘Good 
woman, said the stranger, ‘why do you whi 
that boy so aerate: She answered ‘I will 
whip him, because he is so ugly.’ The Eng- 
lishman walked on; but-put down in his jour- 
nal that ‘American mothers are so cruel as to 
beat their children, merely because they are 
not handsome.’ 

“No genteel Bostonian should call Faneuil 
Hall ‘Old Funnel,’ or talk of the ‘Quinsey 
market,’ instead of Quiney, or speak of ‘ Bacon 
street,’ or ‘Bacon Hill.’ That place was so 
called from a beacon, or signal-pole, with a light 
at the top, and never was particularly cele- 
brated for the pickling and smoking of pork. 

“The word ‘slump,’ or “slumped,” has too 
coarse a sound to be used by a lady. 

“ When you have exchanged one article 
for another, say so, and not that you have 
* traded it,’” 


In the lively chapter on conversation we 
meet with this unexpected admission :-— 
WOMAN'S MISSION. 
“Generally speaking, it is injudicious for la- 
dies to attempt arguing with gentlemen on po- 


litical or financial topics. All the information 
that a woman can possibly acquire or remember 


on these sub is so smal], in comparison with 
the knowl of men, that the discussion will 
not elevate them in the opinion of masculine 


minds, Still, it is well for a woman to desire 
enlightenment, that she may comprehend 
something of these discussions, when she hears 
them fromthe other sex; therefore let her list- 
en as \rereabtamtag 2 | as she can, but refrain 
from controversy argument on such topics 
as the grasp of a female mind is seldom capa- 
ble of seizing or retaining. Men are very in- 
tolerant toward women who are prone to con- 
tradiction and contention, when the talk is of 
things considered out of their sphere; but very 
indulgent toward a modest and attentive lis- 
tener, who only asks questions for the sake of 
information. Men like to dispense knowledge ; 
but few of them believe that in departments 
exclusively their own, they can t much 
by the suggestions of women. It is true there 
are and have been women who have distin- 
ished themselves greatly in the higher 
ranches of science and literature, and on 
whom the light of genius has clearly descended. 
But ean the annals of woman produce a female 
Shakspeare, a female Milton, a Goldsmith, a 
Campbell, or a Seott? What woman has 
painted like Raphael or Titian, or like the best 
artists of our own times? Mrs. Damer and 


Marie of Orleans, the atcomplished daughter 
of Louis Philippe. Yet, what are the produc- 
tions of these talented ladies compared to 
those of Thorwalsden, Canova, Chantrey, and 
the master chisels of the great American sta- 
tuaries. Women have been excellent musi- 
cians, and have made fortunes by their voices. 
But is there among them a Mozart, a Bellini, a 
Michael Kelly, an Auber, a Boildieu? Has a 
woman made an improvement on steam-en- 
gines, or on anything connected with the 
mechanic arts? And yet these things have 
been done by men of no early education—by 
self-taught men. A good tailor fits, cuts out, 
and sews better than the most celebrated 
female dress-maker. A good man-cook far 
excels a good woman-cook. Whatever may 
have been their merits as assistants, women 
are rarely found who are very successful at the 
head of any establishment that requires energy 
and originality of mind. Men make fortunes, 
women ake livings. And none make poorer 
livings than those who waste their time, and 
bore their friends, by writing and lecturing 
upon the equality of the sexes, and what they 
call ‘Women’s Rights.’ How is it that most of 
these ladies live separately from their husbands, 
either despising them, or being despised by 
them ? 

“Truth is, the female sex is really as infe- 
rior to the male in vigor of mind as instrength 
of body; and all arguments to the contrary 
are founded on a few anomalies, or based on 
theories that can never be reduced to practice. 
Because there was a Joan of Are, an Au- 
gustina of Saragossa, should females expose 
themselves to all the dangers and terrors of 
“the battle-field’s dreadful array?” The wo- 
men of the American Revolution effected much 

to their country’s cause, without encroach- 
ing upon er oe of its brave defenders. 
They were faithful and patriotic; but they left 
the conduct of that tremendous struggle to 
abler heads, stronger arms, and sterner 
hearts.” - 

We can only say that the ability with 
which Mies Leslie urges all this goes far to 
refute her positions. Noman certainly could 
state that better. 

We must not overlook the chapter on 
“Conduct to Literary Women;” a rather 
startling intimation, by the way, of sodie 
growth and importance of this ente 








Mrs, Siddons had a talent for sculpture so had | *. 










class. The first sentence seems to imply 
that it is quite a matter of course that you 
must at once recognise the position of such 


“On being introduced to a female writer, it 
is rude to say that ‘you have long had a cu. 
osity to see her.’ Gariosi ity is not the right 
word, Itis polite to imply that, ‘knowing her 
well by reputation, you are glad to have an 
opportunity of making her personal acquaint. 
anee.” Say nothing concerning her writings, 
unless you chance to be alone with her. Take 
care not to s of her first work as being 
her best; for if it is really so, she must hay. 
been eoecereting from that time ; a falling off 
that she will not like to hear of. Perhaps the 
truth may be, that you yourself have pend only 
her first work; and if you tell her this, she 
will not be much flattered in supposing that 
you, in reality, cared so little for her first book 
as to feel no desire to try a second. But she 
will be really gratified to learn that you are 
acquainted with most of her writings; and, in 
the course of conversation, it will be very 
sanyo for her to hear you quote something 

m them. 

“If she is a writer of fiction, and you pre- 
sume .to take the liberty of criticising her 
works (as you may at her own request, or if 
ou are her intimate friend), refrain from ury. 
ing that certain incidents are improbable, aud 
certain characters unnatural, this it is im- 

ible for you to judge, unless you could haye 
ived the very same life that she has; known 
exactly the same people; and inhabited with 
her the same places. Remember always that 
‘Truth is stranger than fiction.’ The French 
say—‘Le vrai n’est pas toujours le plus 
vraisemblable,"—which, literally translated, 
means that ‘Truth is not always the most 
truthlike.’ Also, be it understood that a 
woman of quick perception and good memory 
can see and recollect a thousand things which 
would never be noticed or remembered by 
an obtuse or shallow, common-place capacity.” 


There is nothing more to be said, you will 
admit, after that. Our word upon it, the ad- 
vice is worth taking.” Never make the least 
demur to an authoress’s way of looking at 
things. The fate of Gil Blas, after his inter- 
view with the homily, writing Archbishop, 
will be yours. “Be satisfied,” this is the 
advice of the Behaviour Book, “take her 
works as you find them !” 

This chapter is a very curious one, in pass- 
ages such as the following, showing the 
position lady writers have taken—and the 
peculiar treatment which they have been sub- 
ject to :— 

WHAT YOU MUST NOT SAY TO AN AUTHORESS. 

“There are persons so rude as to question a 
literary woman (even on a slight acquaintance) 
as to pei or ry Ageing a her 
writings—in plain terms, ‘ much did you 

¢ for that ? ‘and how much are A to Gre 

this? And how much do you make in the 
course of a year? And how much a page do 
you get And how many pages can you write 
in a day?” 
es... any im a —- eons gen 
concern e ts our reply 
conciely, that these Rings are Roareke between 
yourself and your publishers. If you kindly 
ties aes to een a acceler 

ite inquiries, proba’ 8 
exelamations as, * Why, redlly—-you must be 
coining money. I think I'll write books my- 
self{ There ~—_ be pr better ane 8° 

“ Ignora nt e popu- 
lar writers toa wren Hy well paid—and 
must be making rapid fortunes, because they 
neither starve in garrets nor wear rags—*t 
least in America. 
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No 30) $$ — 
“Never ask one writer what is her real applause of the new’s-boys, gamins, cross- 


: eotemporary author. She ma ~ 
a rhe intrust it to you, as she can ve 
a guarantee that you will not whisper it 
round till it gets into print. If she voluntarily 
we her own ion of another writer, 
it ig unfavorable, be honorable enough not 


to it; but it sedulously from be- 
trayal, and avoid mentioning it to any one. 


“When in company with literary women, 
sani allusions to ‘learned oe ii rete 
stockings,’ or surprise that they shou 
have 0m uvwlodgs at howeidifie’y, or nee- 
dle-work, or dress; or that. they are able to 
talk on ‘common things’ It is rude and fool- 
jsh, and shows that you really know nothin 
about them, either as a class or as indivi- 


pe tell an authoress that ‘you are afraid 
of her’-—or entreat her not ‘to ame you into a 
book.’ Be assured, there is no danger.” 

There is only one danger in writing these 
directions, that they may put some feeble 
minded and ill-intention ople in the way 
of doing the very things which they are told 
not to do, and which they would never have 
thought of doing had they been left to them- 
selves, But this is a misfortune incident to 
all moralizing, from Solomon downwards. 
To make a gentleman, the risk must be run 
of manufacturing a snob. 

We have glanced, of course, only at the 
.détachable of Miss Leslie’s book. 
It contains a world of sensible thinking and 
pleasant writing, of knowledge which all 
may be the wiser for, and by the practice of 
which the sum of human happiness may be 
made considerably larger than it is in the 
world at this moment. 





WEBBER AND THE HYDRA.* 


At a time when, simultaneous with the cele- 
bration of their anniversaries by noble and 
worthy societies, whose ends and aims are 
reverence to God and good will to men, and 
whose conductors and members are persons 
of eminenee, uprightness, and honesty, other 
and far different associations are holding 
their witches’ sabbath, and pow-wow,—as- 
sociations whose doctrines are subversive of 
all that is good and t and time-honored 
among men, of all that is pure and lovely 
among women :—at this moment, Mr. Web- 
ber comes forward opportunely to strike a 
blow—and no weak one—in the good cause 
of truth and decency; a blow very much as 
from the club of a Hercules, so full is it of 
“knotty points.” 

“ Etherial Soft-down ” plays a double part 
in his volume. She is the type and allegori- 
cal semblance of all the “isms” of the age, 
and at the same time her career is a vivid, as 
itis hardly possible to make it too highly co: 
lored, portraiture of that of many a female 
adventurer of the day. 

It is quite time that honest men and virtu- 
ous women should learn that females of so- 
called strong minds, have too often propor- 
Sooeiely aoe epee brs} -_ — pur- 
posely vio acce es 0 ie- 
ty, they pay Be care for Aaiehales of on 
kind—in publie or in private. 

We have strong faith in Saint Paul’s com- 
mand and assertion, “ Let your women keep 
silence in your churches, for it is a shame for 
& woman to speak in public;” and when we 
see a female parading Broadway, ri out 
in bob-tailed tunic, and big-bottomed breech- 
es, attracting the attention and inviting the 


ee 


tual ¥, : the. of Etherial 
down,and her Penge of the New Linn by 6. W. Wee 








ing-sweepers, and negroes, who perform a 
running accompaniment to her progress; 
when we hear her declaiming in public, and 
without a blush, upon the rights of women 
to put off propriety and petticoats, and put on 
progress and pants, it need be a matter of 
surprise to no one that we next find her 
drinking toasts and dancing fandangoes at a 
dinner given to the most notorious infidel of 
the age. 

To all women bitten with this mania, and 
to all their male friends, we would state a 
fact, which may be worthy of their notice, if 


g|they have any intention of visiting New 


York. We hayein thecity some thousands of 
strong-minded women,—very strong-minded 
women indeed, women who can put any man 
to the blush,—and when a Bloomer is seen in 
our streets, the chances are one inundred to 
one that she belongs to that class. If any 
strong-minded woman should chance to be 
among our readers—which heaven defend— 
and if the said strong-minded woman should 
use a pive-<s pnp ig woman is quite 
capable of it)—we advise her to put this little 
fact in the bow], and smoke it, the very next 
time she regales herself with a whiff. 

But to our book, and its characters. Mr. 
Webber, with an unsparing hand, makes a 
tremendous onslaught upon all heretical 
isms—excepting, perbaps, the rheumatism; 
and among some fiction and parable, gives us 
much of real incident and true detail of the 
lives of the more prominent “new lights.” 
He has no mercy upon any of the tribe,— 
not making “fish” of one and “fowl” of 
another,—and we commend the book to the 
attention of all women who may have an 
itching for strong-mindedness, to all rappers 
and rappees, to Grahamites and abolitionists, 
pertiomerty to their sane friends—if they 

ave any,—and especially to all unfortunate 
husbands, who, securely fastened to their 
wives’ apron strings, are dragged abroad, 
there to play second fiddle,—or fiddle-“ bows” 
—hand around the hat to receive that charity 
which abuse of their native land and advice 
as to how a fatal blow may be inflicted upon 
her, coupled with a whining plea of poverty, 
a large family, and the dire necessity of 
wearing cotton, is sure to excite. 





LITERATURE, BOOKS OF THE WEEK, ETC. 
The History of English Literature ; with 
an Outline of the Origin and Growth of the 
singiok Lan e, Iilustrated by Extracts, 
by William Spalding (Appleton & Co.).— 
his compact duodecimo is designed as a 
school-book, and is one much wanted. The 
ignorance on the subject of English litera- 
ture shown 7 many who have passed 
through an ordinary school or even college 
education, is remarkable. In most cases 
where information has been acquired, it has 
been at home, or from sources independent 
of the regular teacher. The study is one in- 
volving no great amount of labor. Chaucer, 
Ss r, and I Dryden need not interfere with 
omer, Virgil, and Horace, but the mere use 
of a work like the one before us, a reading 
book in school with additions to the number 
of extracts given, may lead to the foundation 
of a lite taste much more solid than 
ears of back-bending over Latin and Greek 
exicons. Besides this, English books are to 
be our constant companions through life ; 
few even of our best scholars, unless occu- 
pied in classical instruction, trouble the an- 
eient classies much after receiving their 





diplomas, beyond reading an ode of Horace 
now and then, and in a period of unwonted 
leisure, and fit of unusual industry, going 
through a Greek play. These, however, are 
akin to journeys to a foreign land, well in 
their way, but not everyday matters. Our 
English books ‘are like our everyday ac- 
quaintances, whom we meet at every turn, 
though they are often, as we have hinted, 
very distant acquaintances, scarce known by 
name. 

A knowledge of English literature is, 
however, of such obvious importance in an 
English education, as to need no proof. Mr. 
Spalding’s work is thorough, especially in 
its treatment of the formation of the Jan- 
guage, and, as it could hardly fail to be, is 
well sustained in interest by the authors un- 
der discussion. 


Merry Pictures for Little People: a 
Treasury of Pictures and Stories, Comical 
and Instructive, is one of a series of books 
from the German, for children, published by 
Willis P. Hazard, Philadelphia, which will 
deservedly find their way, with great enthu- 
siasm, among the large and inereasing audi- 
ence to which they are addressed. Being 
German, these books have thought and cha- 
racter with their fun, and, though reproduc- 
tions of books in popular circulation in the 
old world at the present day, they read and 
look to English eyes like transcripts from the 
strong, hearty days of our own literature in 
old Elizabethan times. The cuts, there are 
no less than one hundred and fifteen in this 
volume, are German, and quaint and forcible 
in every line of them. The old English 
humor to which we have alluded, is repre- 
sented in such stories as “ oe Town, and 
the Amusing Actions of its Inhabitants,” 
which with its opening view of that city 
“with a simpleton looking out of every 
window,” is a counterpart of the jocose old 
stories of the Wise Men of Gotham. That 
capital illustration of the Merrytowners hoist- 
ing their best ox to the summit of the tower 
by the throat to save the grass which had 
grown there, is as good in its way as any- 
thing in the learned Erasmus’s Praise of 
Folly. In another excellent view is the story 
pictorially told of The Miller and the Donkey, 
the old aneedote of the impossibility of 
pleasing everybody. The courtier’s story of 
the Great Turnip is quite as good, and so, in 
different styles, are Mr. Peterman and his 
Dog Tiras, the History of a Bear, and a half 
dozen more felicities. Our word for it, this 
is the book for the nursery. Mr. Hazard has 
also a series by the author of “ Slovenly 
Peter,” of which “ King Nutcracker” has 
been sent us. The heroes are, of course, the 
familiar toys, and the wires are pulled with 
the zeal of old politicians. Gockel and 
Scratchfoot ; or, the History of Two Little 
Chickens, is a separate volume, forcibly illus- 
trated, which well deserves to share in the 
commendations which we have given its 
companions. 

Poetry of the Vi World; a P. 
lar Exporition of the Science of Botany, and 
its Relations to Man, is the title of a book 
from the German of the distinguished botan- 
ist at Jena, Dr. Schleiden, just published at 
Cincinnati by Moore, Anderson & Co. It is 
an tion of the English translation of 
a useful laborer in this field, Arthur Henfrey, 
with a suppression in two instances of “ pass- 
ages which were more liable to be construed 
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pen ate ee publication of this book, 
in the midst of the great agricultural region 
of the West, is a gratifying indication of the 
progress of intelligence. 

Messrs. Bancs & Co. have received the 
supplement in the Illustrated Library to 
Pope’s Homer’s Iliad in a similar issue, com- 
plete in one volume of the Odyssey, edited 
and mostly written by Pope. Like the 
vious volumes, it contains reduced copies of 
the Flaxman illustrations. Notes are judi- 
ciously introduced, by the Rev. T. A. Buck- 
ley, not too numerous to interfere with the 
reading of the text as a narrative, though a 
notice of the history of this celebrated trans- 
lation, and of the labors of Broome and Fen- 
ton, and Pope’s revisions, is unaccountabl 
omitted. The aphorisms and moral senti- 
ment of the Odyssey doubtless recommended 
it to the author of the Essay on Man. In 
spite of the fidelity and general ease of Cow- 
per, and not forgetting the high poetical 
elaims in passages of old C this 
rhyming version of Pope is still, upon the 
whole, the most spirited and readable. The 
publie is greatly indebted to the present 
publishers for reviving the work in so ele- 
gant and economical a form. 

The same house issue an original work, by 
James Ward, an English writer, author of 
“The World in its Workshops,” &c., illus- 
trating the political economy of France, in a 
novel, “ Adolphe Renouard, or Peasant Life 
and Political Clubs,” the object of which is 
to “reveal the internal work of the poli- 
tical and social institutions of F’rance.” 
scene is laid during the Revolution of 1848. 

Messrs. Bangs have also received The Na- 
tural History of the Human Species, by Lieut. 
Col. Charles Hamilton Smith, a volume whieh 
is the condensation of a series of inves 
tions pursued some twenty years since. In 
its form, it is adapted as a companion to the 
popular Naturalist’s Library. 


Travels in and Palestine, by J. Tho- 
mas, M.D. (P Iphia: Lippincott & Co.), 
is a very fair book on the whole, without 
having any pretension to being t more 
than brief and familiar letters to at 
home. Dr. T. does not enter into learned 
yoy Say pacers pn pe with telling 

is story in a respectable easing style ; 
and we can heartily commend it to all who 
desire to read the pleasant reminiscences of 
an intelligent man in those deeply interestin 
regions to which his brief volume is devoted. 

Elements of Chemistry, by J. L. Comstock, 
M.D. (Pratt, Woodford & Co.)—In this 





new edition of a well established school- 
book, the author has incorporated all the 
recent discoveries in the science, revised the 
Sher wee ode daenesl Ge genmanet 

work is well arran or 0 
study and reference. 


The Ski 
plete ide to Domestic Cookery, Tasie, 
at? and Economy, = Foe L. G. Abiel. 
(R. T. Young.)—Mrs. Abiel’s receipts take 
a wide range, extending from those for train- 
ing the mind, and strengthening the moral 
faculties, to. the pickling of mushrooms. 
This combination is on the old mens sana in 
corpore sano principle, and we doubt not but 
that the,cookery is better for the morality, 
and the morality for the cookery. In addi- 
tion to receipts, embracing all the mysteries 
of roast and boiled, and 

the arts 
Of pies, puddings, and tarts, 
we have directions for the treatment of the 
slight diseases incident to’ families, and of 
wounds, poisons, and other injuries in cases 
where medical aid cannot be readily ur- 
ed. The care of pet birds also forms the sub- 
ject of achapter. The book appears to be an 


pre- | excellent one of its class. 


Early Buds, by Lydia M. Reno. (James 
Munroe & Co.)—A volume of smooth, flu- 
ent poems, all brief, and on the usual topics 
of poetical composition, the pensive tone 
P ominating. It resembles too many vo- 
umes of a similar character to afford much 
hope that its Early Buds will ripen into fra- 
grant blossom and refreshing fruit. 


Philosophy of Mysterious Agenis, by E.C. 
Rogers. “Clewett ke Co.) ‘* ‘ 

A Review of the Spiritual Manifestations, 
es Beecher. (Putnam & Co,)— 

e phenomena of rapping®, table-movings, 
&c., are taken for granted by the authors of 
these books, as veritable facts, and are ex- 
pietnel, by the one, by a supposed materia] 
oree, and by the other, by a spiritual agency. 
Mr. Rogers attributes the phenomena to the 
odyle force, about which Reichenbach has 
written a large book; and the Rev. Mr. 
Beecher puts them all down to the workings 
of evil spirits. Both authors are too hasty 
in forming theories before they have verified 
the facts. We believe that the most extra- 
ordinary of the alleged phenomena are little 
else than clever legerdemain tricks, while 
others are attributable to muscular move- 
ment, unconsciously exercised. 

The supposed facts, however, have not 


tiga- | been sufficiently observed and investigated to 


justify the establishment, as yet, of any 
theory. 


The American Journal of Science and 
Arts.—A scientific investigation of Eriesson’s 
Calorie Engine, by Wm. A. Norton, of Yale 
College, is the article in this number of most 
general interest. The conclusions of the 
author are thus summed up :-— 

“1. That Ericsson’s Hot Air Engine, as ecom- 

with the condensing marine steam engine, 

n its most economical operation, has shown the 

ability to do the same work with the use of 

from 1-6 to 1-8 less fuel ; and, that if its full esti- 

mated power should hereafter be developed, 
the saving effected would be 70 per cent. 

“2. That, for the same actual power, its weight 
is about three times as t as that of the 
marine steam engine, and that in case its esti 
















mated power should be obtained, its we; 
would Sate much as 30 per cent. greater, ghe 

“3. That, in respect to the space occupied } 
the engines and coal, the advantage j 
edly in favor of the steam engine. 

“4. That the great weight of the engine, i, 
proportion to the power developed, must pre. 
vent for the present, the realization of a high 
speed in the propulsion of vessels, At the 
same time it is to be admitted that the fu)] 
estimated er is adequate to the production 
of high velocities, Time alone can decide the 
question whether or not this maximum power 
is i 

“5. The great weight of the engine, and the 
space oceupied by it in its present form, wil] 
in all probability prevent its adoption for the 
se of inland navigation and railroad 
ocomotion, in preference to the steam engine. 
If used as a land engine, these features will be 
less objectionable; aceordingly it is only in 
this form of application, and in those cases of 
marine navigation in which speed is likely to 
be sacrificed to economy of fuel, that the caloric 
engine may be premcon | expected to achieve 
decided triumph over the condensing steam 


engine. 

“ Although this discussion has brought us to 
the conclusion that the new motor is not like! 
to equal the extravagant expectations whic 
are so widely entertained with regard to its 
capabilities, still it must be freely conceded 
that the invention of a new engine in respect to 
which a just claim to superiority over the steam 
engine can be asse Pee 
great achievement, and that the ingenuity 
and mechanical skill displayed in the invention 
and construction of the Calorie Engine cannot 
be too highly extolled.” 


Quarterly Review of Microscopical Science. 
(London: S. Highley & Son).—A quarterly 
periodical, devoted to the subject of micro- 
scopical investigation, a branch of study fast 
developing itself, and full of the promise of 
usefulness to natural science. The diagrams 
and illustrations of this number are very ef- 
fective, and are executed by the photo- 


graphie power. 


A Treatise on General Pathology, by Dr. 
J. Henlé; translated from the German, by 
Henry C. Preston, M.D. (Lindsay & Blakis- 
ton).—The standard work ‘of an eminent 
author, appropriately presented in a good 
En version to American students. The 
subject is pgons and is philosophically 
treated in its wide extent, embracing the 
causes, symptoms, the course and termins- 
tion of 


siology, by Dr. Gershom Huff. 
(New York: Appleton & Co.).—Most of this 
work is taken up with an elucidation of the 
familiar facts in human Anatomy and Physi- 
ology. The bones, the muscles, the brain 
a ge system are treated of at gome 
length, and the laws of their healthy and 
diseased development, laid down. Bi 

The author, starting with the proposition 
that the nervous agency is similar in its cha- 
racteristics, if not identical, with electricity, 
attempts to exhibit that similarity or ideality 
as exhibited by health and disease. 


The Action of Medicines on the S by 
Frederick Wm. Headland. (Lindsay & Blakis- 
ton.)—The author holds that the great ma- 
jority of medicines must act upon the human 
body through the blood. That, for example, 
those remedies called neuroties, astringents, 
and eliminatives first pass through the blood, 
and then produce necessarily their peculiar 
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actions on the nerves, the muscles, and the 


g ale 
Nancy Hart, Elizabeth Grace, and Ra- 
chel Martin, drawn by Darley, lithogranhed 
by Regnier. (Goupil & Co.)—Two litho- 
h engravings of large size, from Cesigns 
By air. Darley. They are taken from scenes 
in Mrs, Ellet’s “ Women of the Revolution,” 
a work which a to be in great request 
among artists. Both are spirited, and will 
meet a popular reception, especially the 
seene of the attack on the road. The patri- 
otic young ladies who donned their brothers’ 
ts, for patriotic purposes, seem, from 
the close fit of the articles in question, to 
have selected those of the younger members 

of the family. 


The Preaching of Knox before the Lords 
of the Vo ation.—Engraved in line 
from a Picture by Sir David Wilkie, R.A— 
Wilkie’s Pencil, was frequently employed on 
historical subjects, as well as those of the 
village life of his own time and clime. The 
print before us is from one of the most suc- 
cessful of his pietures of the former class. 
The figure and face of Knox, as, in his vehe- 
menee, he almost throws himself out of his 
pulpit, is well conceived. His auditors are 
picturesquely grouped beneath him, and the 
old church earving contributes its part effect- 








ively in the making up of the picture. ‘The 
engraving is effective, 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paaperms, May 21, 1853. 


Editors of the Literary World. 
GeNTLEMEN,—Perhaps the richest treat our 
citizens have had for a long time past, was at 
the fourth and last Concert of the Harmonia 
Sacred Musie Society, on the 28th April. On 
that oceasion was presented a Sacred Can- 
tata entitled Belshazzar, composed for this 
society by Mr. Frank T. 8. Darley. Young 
as the artist is, his effort fully satisfied a most 


discriminating and critical audience, of his | 


possession of the hereditary talent, and gave 
assurance of a comprehensiveness of power 
whieh may produce other compositions of a 
high order of merit. 

There has just appeared, in a pamphlet of 
82 pages, the Oration, by Robert T. Conrad, 
before the Historical Society, at their cele- 
bration of the anniversary of the landing of 
Penn; together with the speeches at the 
dinner table responding to the toasts. They 
are of a high order of merit, each in its way 
a perfect specimen; and of brevity too, that 
rare virtue, for they are ten minute ones. 
Oh! that man would remember “ the days of 
our age are but three score years and ten.” 
Mr. Meredith’s rep!y was one of the most 
truthful and striking pictures of the peculiar 
people, styled by those of this world, Quak- 
ers, ever presented. Dr. Coates spoke 
well, as also did Mr. Buchanan. Granville 
John Penn was present, and spoke. He isa 


great son of the famous Quaker. 
Judge Sharswood’s h was about the 
code of laws, enacted here in 1682, when all 


the freemen of the Province convened in an 
peg 7 f which sat but three days; yet then 
was laid the foundation of our system of ju- 
risprudence. No barrel of whi could 
have been on tap in that legislative hall—no 
borers filled its lobbies—no log-rolling pol- 
luted its record, for in those days corpora- 
tions were not, and politicians had not come. 











The venerable Samuel Breck reptied to a| thousands’xre influenced, all bearing theim- 
toast, and also Mr. Beekman of your city. | press of the primary foree. Peter the hermit, 
A capital one was made by Mr. MeMichael, | Napoleon, and Mahomet, are cited as instan- 
who was called up by John M. Read, giving, | ces. It is certainly a very ingenious thing. 
in a five-minute speech, a most spirited bis- | In relation to Spiritual Vampirism, the author 
tory of the vote by ballot, as practised in the | says it is the preying by those who are deti- 
latter days of the Roman Republic, but dis- cient in the Odie power upon those superflu- 
approved of by Cicero—its modified form in | ously gifted in this respect. The story itself 
the Republic of Venice—its introduction by | is an exemplification of this idea, and, as may 
Moore in his Utopia, and by Harrington in | be imagined, possesses scenes of thrilling in- 
the Oceana—and how it was reserved for | terest, wherein it is brought in its practical 
Penn to solemnly adopt it in his frame of operation before the mind of the reader. 
government, whence it has found it way into There will soon be out “Lonisa Elton; a 
nearly every state in the Union ; and has even | Tale of the South,” by Mrs. Herndon; and, 
been allowed by England to one of her de- | also,“ Anti-Fanaticism; a Tale of the South,” 
pendencies, the Indian Repubiie. A number | by Miss Martha Butt of Norfolk, Virginia. 
of other gentlemen spoke. An interesting | I am happy to be the first to publicly wel- 
fexture of the occasion was the display of come this young authoress into the world 
West’s Painting of Penn’s Treaty with the | of letters. Lovely in mind and person, and 
Indians at Shackamaxon, bought a year ago | but eighteen, yet will she be found a bold 
from Mr. Penn by Mr. Joseph Harrison of defender of her kindred’s firesides. These 
this city, who paid for it five hundred pounds. | publishers have also in preparation, “ Illus- 
Mr. Thomas Biddle presided, supported by | trations of the Birds of California, Texas, 
Dr. George W. Norris and Mr. John Cad-| Oregon, and British and Russian America,” 
walader. | by John Cassin. This work will appear in 
Lippincott, Grambo & Co. issue their usual | thirty monthly parts, each containing five 
foodly number of good books. “ Great | plates, and make two octavo volumes. It 
‘raths by Great Authors” is one of the best; will be in fact a supplement tu the octavo 
of them. “Text Book and Atlas of the Geo- | edition of Audubon’s Birds of America. No 
graphy of the Bible,” by Lyman Coleman, | one cou'd prepare this work so well as Mr. 
.D., is out, asis also “ ‘The History of Mas-! Cassin, for he has an enthusiastic love of bis 
sachusetts from its earliest settlement to the | subject, and has been connected for many 
present time.” This is one of a series of | years with the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Cazsmet Histories, which will embrace a! whose collection, the most extensive and com- 
volume for each state in the Union. They | plete in the world, he has critically studied, 
are condensed as carefully as accuracy and, A. Hart has out “* The Year-Book of Facts 
interest of narrative will permit, and are of in Science and Art,” exhibiting the most im- 
most convenient size, small 12mo. From | portant discoveries and improvements of tle 
the reputation of the authors, W. H. Carpen- | past year in Mecharies and the Useful Arts, 
ter and T. 8. Arthur, reliance may be placed Natural Philosophy, Electricity, Chemistry, 
in this series. “ The Bible in the Counting- | Zoolovy and Botany, Geology and Geogra- 
House; A Course of Lectures to Merchants,” | phy, Meteorology and Astronomy.” There 
by H. A. Boardman, DD. These lectures is no work published more useful than is 
were delivered last winter, and attracted | this, for if embraces all that is really new, 
much notice. “ Maria de Berniére; a Tule of but which is necessarily diffused through 
the Crescent City,” by W. Gilmore Simms. | hundreds of costly or inarcessible volumes. 
In this volume are two other pieces by the | To the scientific man or the artisan, as well as 
same author; one “The Maroon, a Legend | to the scholar, this book is as indispensable 
of the Caribbees,"—* Maize in Milk, a Christ- | as a dictionary. “Essays and Misevllanies ; 
mas Story of the South.” It is unnecessary | Choice Cullings from the Manuscripts of 


to say these tales are good, exhibiting all the | Grace Aguilar."—These are the earlier pro- 


force of Simms’s animated style, with local | ductions, not before published, of the gifted 
truthfulness of scene and character. No-) auchoress, and displxy, perhaps, the more 
where else may we find so good a picture | fully, the earnest sincerity of her faith, and 
of life in New Orleans as in Marie de Ber} the marked simplicity of her character. Wo- 
niére—its author has seen and appreciated) man-like, she is as a child ‘n the strength of 
everything. It is novel too; for society | that faith. and as a strong man, in the fear- 
there is not as we cold Northerners can | Jessness of her charity to those of that other 
comprehend it without long famijiarity, and | faith, who so long perseeuted those of her 
even then we rarely possess the open-sesame | fathers. The superior cultivation of Jewish 
to knowledge of life, sympathy. “Spiritual | women is quite remarkable. “The Slave 
Vampirism ; the History of Ethrial Soft-| Trade, Domestic and Foreign ; Why it Ex- 
down and her friends of the ‘ New Light,” | ists, and How it may be Extinguished,” by 
by C. W. Webber, must be considered, to} Henry C. Carey. There is vigorous thought 
say the least, an extraordinary work, em-| and mature reflection in this book. But 
bracing, as it does, some ideas on the sub-| hav’n’t we gone far enough in the Stowe cru- 
ject of spiritual condition und manifesta-| sade? Are we to callously add the days of 
tion, whose originality might even excite | Jim Crow and Mary Blaine to these beyond 
the envy of the ambitious Emerson. In the | the flood? Se a 
introduction it is contended that the Odie} J. L. Gihon will in a few days remove from 
force or vital nervous fluid is the agency by.| No. 98 Chestnut street to No. 102, one of 
which all the great movements of the world | the fine stores just erected by the Trustees 
are effected—that from a super-abundance of | of the Girard estate. He has out, “Heroic 
this vitality in men who possess the ability to} Women of History,” Henry C. Watson, 
command its operation upon others, an influ- 

ence is produced on those brought under its 
effect, whicn simulates the type of the ori- 
ginal; this secondary influence or power in 
its turn radiates upon others—the circle en- 
larges by degrees, until finally hundreds and 


b y 
author of the “Camp Fires of the Revolu- 
tion.” This is an elegant octavo volume of 
500 pages, illustrated, and contains memoirs 
and notices of famous women, who have ele- 
vated human nature by their sufferings and 
labors in patriotism, faith, and love. It is 
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full and well written, and just the sort of 
book to go among the people. * History of 
the United States Navy,” by C. J. Peterson, 
is also out. 

C. G. Henderson & Co. announce a new 
edition of “ Asop’s Fables,” translated in 
verse. 

E. 8. Jones & Co. have finished “The 
Model Architect,” by issuing the 24th num- 
ber. It is in two volumes. 

T. B. Peterson, with the enterprise which 
so characterizes him, has also taken one of 
the new Girard stores, where he will have 
one of the most elegant establishments in the 
city. He publishes a new edition of “ Father 
Clement.” by Grace Kennedy. This story is 
too well known to need a word of commend. 
ation—it is delightful. He also has “The 
Life and Adventures of Arthur Spring,” 
written, and well written too, by Mr. Black- 
burn, an officer of the Marshal's police. 

Lindsay & Blakiston reprint “the Action 
of Medicines in the System, or on the Mcde 
in which Therapeutic Agents Act,” &e. 
Fothergill Prize Essay for 1852, 1 vol. 8vo., 
360 pp., $1.50. “A Treatise on General 
Pathology,” by Dr. J. Henle, from the Ger- 
man by Preston, 1 vol. 392 pp., $2.00. 
Dental Physiology and Surgery,” by Tomes, 
Surgeon Dentist to the Middlesex Hospital, 
1 vol. 137 illustrations, 389 pp, $3.50. “The 
Medical Examiner and Record,” edited by F. 
Gurney Smith, M.D., and J. B. Biddle, M.D., 
for April and May, $3.00 per annum. “The 
British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgieal Re- 
view,” a quarterly, at $5 60 per annum, 
printed in London, and sold by his house at 
one fourth less than the sterling cost with 
advance. 

Willis P. Hazard has experienced a sudden 
and great demand for “The Physiology of 
the Opera,” by Seriei. A book quite in the 
Punch way, written by a most estimable gen- 
tleman of this city, and the best thing of the 
sort we ever saw. 

Lea & Blanchard have published, this 
month, only * The Queens of Henry VIIL, by 
Miss Strickland. 

T. & J. W, Johnson’s list for the month 
comprises * Young & Jarvis’s Exchequer Re- 
ports,” 3 vols., “Smith's Law of Contracts,” 
1 vol., * Crown Cases Reversed,” vols. 4,5,and 
6, by the Hon, Geo, Sharswood, and “ Tapping 
on Mandamus.” 

At the first April meeting of the Philoso- 

hical Society, Dr. Bache presiding, many 
journals of scientific societies, and other 
valuable publications, were received as dona- 
tions. Professor Fraser declining the ap- 
pointment to write a biographical notice of 
the late Sears C. Watker, Professor A. D. 
Bache was selected to do so. Dr. Boye 
ealled the attention of the Society to the un- 
certainty of preserving papers, documents 
and coins, in corner stones of buildings. 
Recently opening the corner stone of the 
High School edifice in this city, the papers 
which had been deposited in a sealed glass 
jar, were found to be in bad condition, about 
an ounce of water being in the jar. He 
believed the moisture must have come from 
dampness of the newspapers, and thought 
that, in future, papers intended to be thus 
deposited, should be thoroughly dried before 
their enclosure, and that if coins of different 
metals, were to be enclosed, they should be 
kept from contact with one another. 

April 15, Judge Kane presiding; quite a 
number of valuable books received as dona- 
tions. Dr. Boye referred to his communi- 











cation made to the last meeting, in which he 
expressed the opinion that the water found 
in the glass jar, taken from the corner stone 
of the High School building, was derived 
from the woisture in the papers. He is now 
satisfied, from a further careful examination, 
that the water passed into the cavity of the 
stone, by infiltrating through the mortar; the 
cement with which the jar was sealed was 
corroded, and might have admitted into the 
jar the water which found its way into the 
cavity of the stone. He explained at length 
his reasons. The Doctor thinks the corro- 
sion of the coins partly due to sulphur, de- 
rived from the glue or sizing of decaying 
paper. Further remarks were made by Mr. 
Justice Thomas L, Patterson, CLE. Ches. & 
Ohio Canal. Henry Grinnell, of New York, 
und John B. Biddle, M.D., of this city, were 
elected members, 

May 6, Judge Kane presiding, who, after 
the reception of donations, announced the 
death of John Barrister Gibson, many years 
Chief Justice of the State (Mr. Josiah Ran- 
dall, at the meeting of the bar, said Judge 
Gibson had the mtellect of a Hercules). 
Edward Miller presented specimens of silicate 
of zine from Saucon Valicy, Lehigh County, 
Pensylvania. The bed of ore is extensively 
worked, and the product sent to New York, 
where it is used in the manufacture of paint. 
A discussion ensued, in which many members 
jeined. Dr. Boye said he had found carbon- 
ate of zine in the same locality, and had 
analysed it, Professor Fraser, from the com- 
mitttee on Kane’s expedition in search of 
Franklin, announced that the services of a 
competent astronomical observer had been 
secured, and presented a list of subscribers 
to the funds in aid of the service, amounting 
to four hundred and twenty-five dollars, prin- 
cipally by members. A resolution offered by 
Mr. Trego was adopted, authorizing the 
curators to exchange with societies or indi- 
viduals, duplicate and superfluous specimens 
of coins, nedals, minerals and other articles, 
unnecessary to retain in the cabinet of the 
society, for other specimens, of equal value, 
as may be desirable to add to the society’s 
present collection. 

At the March meeting of the Historical 
Socicty, Judge Sharswood presiding, after 
the reception of many valuable donations, 
among whieh was a copy in bronze of the 
famous gold Clay medal, the librarian an- 
nounced the discovery of a broadside 
“ Almanac for the year of Christian account 
1687, particularly respecting the meridian and 
latitude of Burlington, but may indifferently 
serve for all places adjacent, By Daniel 
Leeds, student in agriculture. Printed and 
sold by William Bradford, near Philadelphia 
in Pensylvania, pro anno, 1687.” It makes 
March the first month. The difference in 
time between London and Burlington is cal- 
culated at “five hours and ebout twenty 
minutes. But because some navigators make 
the difference more, I desire to be excused, 
if the observations were not exactly made, 
because I had not instruments suitable.” 
This unique was pasted on the pasteboard 
cover, to stiffen it, of a volume of William 
Penn’s autograph letters to his steward, 
Harrison. It is in perfect preservation, only 
slightly stained, and is one of the earliest 
oe of pisting here. W. Parker 

oulke reported to the Society, his attend- 
ance, as its representative, at the celebration 
and dinner of the Maryland Historical Society 
on the 17th of February last. 





At the April meeting, Mr. Trego presiding, 
a large number of books were reported, . 
donations, by the librarian, and also, portraits 
on canvas, of West, after Sir Joshua Rey. 
nolds, and of David Jones, the fighting chap. 
lain.of Wayne’s brigade. Several papers of 
interest were on the secretary's table, but 
matters of a business nature precluded their 
being reached. 

I will say nothing of the doings of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, except that a 
project is entertained, and now under discus. 
sion, of purchasing another lot of ground, one 
hundred feet front by two hundred deep, and 
erecting on it a noble edifice, which will afford 
ample accommodations for the great collec. 
tions. The necessity of raising more than 
one hundred thousand dollars, is thought a 
less appalling task, than the prospect of hav- 
ing to remove, and re-arrange the objects of 
Natural History—this latter would be a 
labour of years. 

The Sparks and Lord Mahon controversy 
has been revived here, by a fierce article in 
the Bulletin of May 7th, Its tone is bad, and 
its spirit unfortunate; for one who knew 
little of Washington would be Jed to believe 
he was ignorant und illiterate. ‘The import- 
ant fact, that Washington himself made cor. 
rections on his manuscripts, is not noticed. 
In such discussions, no special pleading should 
be permitted, and while expressing honest 
convictions, facts on the other side should 
be as sacredly regarded as revelations from 
on high—for else we violate truth. 

Very respectfully, 
Loca. 





THE EXPEDITION OF EXPLORATION AND SUR- 
VEY TO THE NORTH PACIFIC OCEAN, CHINA 
AND JAPAN SEAS, BEHRING’S STRAITS, &c. 


Tue Ri ld Expedition, which has just 
sailed from the Navy Yard at Brooklyn, has 
recently excited much interest in the minds 
of the literary and scientific portion of our 
community. The thoroughness of the prepa- 
ratiens which have been made, and the com- 
pleteness of the outfit—resulting from the de- 
termination of the able commander to leave 
nothing undone or unsupplied which could be 
of use or advantage in regions where none of 
the appliances of investigation can be procur- 
ed—have occupied the whole time of the prin- 
cipal officers for the last few months. Unly 
those who have experienced the intricacy of 
the business of fitting out an Expedition so 
varied in its objects, can appreciate the care 
and trouble which have necessarily been ta- 
ken. The time thus occupied, however, has 
given o portunity to correct the erroneous 
ideas which have existed, to a great extent, 
in the public mind in regard to the object, 
destination, and relations of the Expedition. 
The notices of the l’ress, at first so incorrect 
(even giving out the idea that the Squadron 
formed only a part of the Japan Expedition— 
from which, in reality, it is entirely discon- 
nected), have recently become more numer- 
ous and their information more reliable.— 
These notices, however, are short and of ® 
very general character, referring only t 
more practical matters, or to statistical views 
of the vessels and their officers, 4 

It.is the object of the present paper to give 
a more detailed account of the scientific ob- 
jects of the Expedition. in all departments, 
whether economic or otherwise, as far as we 
have been able to ascertain them, and thus 

the demands of the more intelligent 
and enlightened of our citizens. 

It will be seen from the following state- 
ments that there is scarce a department 0 
science, the knowledge of which could be in- 
creased by researches in the region iocnins 
the scene of operations, that has not been duly 
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dered, for which all provision has 
ry 3 ang that circumstances would al- 
pw This cannot be said of former under- 
takings of this character, even of those whose 
tronage and pecuniary resources have been 
s tensive. True, in these Ex- 
much more ex , : 
itions some particular sciences have re- 
ceived much ter attention. The single 
department of Zoology has, in some cases, 
heen placed in charge of a corps of six or more 
savans, While other sciences have been en- 
tirely neglected. In the present only two or 
three of the scientific corps could be detailed 
for that department ; but, on the other hand, 
important subjects of research, before but 
slightly consi ered or left untouched, have 
here received their due proportion of atten- 
tion. No professed chemist, for instance, has 
heretofore accompanied an Expedition, while 
in the present instance Mr. Storer, of Boston, 
who has for some time studied with Prof. Hors- 
ford, of Harvard University, goes out provid- 
ed with an extensive and well-selected chem- 
jeal apparatus. Photography, toa, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Kern, will be prac- 
tised wherever opportunity shall occur. The 
apparatus and preparations in this latter de- 
partment are complete and in great variety. 

In speaking of the extended and well-pro- 
vided condition of the Squadron, we cannot 
forbear speaking of the liberality of the res- 

ected Ex-Seeretary of the Navy, the Hon. J. 
p Kennedy, during whose official career the 
Expedition was organized, and since prompt- 
ly and energetically sustained and completed 
by the present enlightened Secretary and 
Statesman, the Hon. y C. Dobbin, whose zeal 
and best wishes have been constantly exerted 
for its efficiency and early departure. Com- 
dores Morriso and Shubrick have been (as 
the Chiefs of the Bureaux of Ordnance and 
Equipment), also Commodore Gregory, inde- 
fatigable in their exertions to make the Ex- 
pedition all that the nature of the arduous 
duties require, and the Country look for and 
expect. Without Mr. J. P. Kennedy's val- 
uable assistance, and determination to pro- 
mote its interests, the Squadron might have 
consisted of one or two small vessels, entirely 
insufficient to accomplish the results contem- 
plated. It should here also be stated, that 
the objects of the Expedition, as originally 
contemplated by the Department at Washing- 
ton, were entirely of a geographical and com- 
mercial character ; and it is owing to the con- 
tinued exertions of its well-selected comman- 
der, whose liberal and progressive views have 
already been the subject of remark, as well 
as to the ready acquiescence of Secretary Ken- 
nedy, that the less practical, but equally im- 
portant, subjects have received attention, and 
that Science is indebted for the advancement 
of its cause which must result from prepara- 
tions like these. 

It may now be proper to give such details 
of the appointments and equipments in each 
of the sciences as we have been able to ascer- 
tain. Of the physical sciences, Astronomy 
oe stands at the head. Commander 
Ringgold himself will act asChief As'ronomer, 
as far as his superintendence of the whole of 
the scientific operations will permit As As- 
sistant Astronomers, he has appointed Lievt. 
J. M. Brooke, and also Mr Coolidge, of Har- 
vard Observatory at Cambridge, whose stu- 
dies, both here and at the principal Observa- 
tories in Germany, well fit him for the i- 
tion. In this department also most of the 

Officers of the Squadron will assist, es- 
pecially in the minor operations. The instru- 
ments provided are numerous and of a supe- 
nor character. 

The science of Geography is, of course, the 
great subject of investigation. In this Com- 
mander Ri ld has determined that the ob- 
Servations shall be complete. Not only the 
cell feerae and o 50 features, but 

, ng any relation to the science, 
will receive a share of attention. Economic 





considerations must, of course, have the pri- 
mary position—the adaptation of the waters 
of the country to the purposes of navigation, 
whether for the commercial or whaling in- 
terest—its fisheries—its internal resources— 
vegetable productions, wood—mineral wealth, 
coal or metals. The accurate survey of all 
the coa ts and islands lying within the scope 
of observation will also be a primany object. 
The Topographical and Hydrographical par- 
ties for this purpose will be formed from the 
Sea Officers of the Squadron, who have been ju- 
diciously selected by Commander Ringgold for 
their proficiency in these departments, Most 
prominent among these stand Lieut. Comm dg 
Rodgers, of the Steamer John Hancock, whose 
experience on ‘the Coast Survey, especially 
among the Florida Keys, where he command- 
ed the Surveying Steamer Hetzer, well qual- 
ifies him for the task. The drafting corps, to 
whose hand will be intrusted the mapping of 


the field notes, consists of Mr. F. D. Stuart, | 


the chief, who occupied a position of the same 
nature on the Exploring Expedition, and who 
will be assisted by Mr. Knorr, \tr. Hartman, 
and Mr. Baker. There are also among the 
Sea Officers some whose talents in this de- 
partment will find employment, as Lieuten- 
ants McCorkle and Fillebrown. 

Mr. Stuart, who has been connected with 
the Expedition from its earliest formation, 
and whose assiduity in assisting Commander 
Ringgold in organizing the Hydrographical 
department has been continual, will have 
chief charge of the Meteorological instru- 
ments, of which there have been a great va- 
riety provided. From the nature of the re- 
searches in this science, all the officers are 
expected to contribute more or less to its ad- 
vancement, that the number of observations 
in atmospheric phenomena may be as great 
as possible. 

A no less important part of this science in 
these regions is the preparation of a series of 
accurate landscapes, whieh will give a much 
better idea of some features of the country 
than could be obtained from a survey alone, 
and, in fact, fill the only void left to complete 
the Geography of the region. This depart- 
ment is intrusted to Purser W. Brenten Boggs, 
Artist of the Expedition, to whom Mr. Kern 
acts as assistant. 

Dr. Grier, Surgeon of the Fleet, will super- 
intend the collection of facts in Ethnology and 
Philology. In the latter science the Expedi- 


tion is provided with blank vocabularies for | 


some of the dialects, for which it is indebted 
to Prof. W. W. Turner, of Washington. Dr. 
Nichol will collect facts in medical statistics 
and in kindred subjects. 

The department of Botany is in charge of 
Mr. Wright, who has recently made so many 
discoveries in his science in the region of 
Texas and New Mexico. He will be assisted, 
in the collection and preservation of the spe- 
cimens, by a horticulturalist and some young 
men who have been shipped among the sea- 
men for that purpose 

As chief Zoologist, Mr. Stimpson, of Boston, 
accompanies the Expedition, with Mr. Ames 
as assistant. In this department Lieutenant 
McCollum, of the Vincennes, will render val- 
uable aid. Mr. Stimpson will also be materi- 
ally assisted by a number of gentlemen who 
cultivate particular divisions of the science ; 
as, for instance, Dr. Stuart and Lieut. Van 
Wycke, of ‘he Porpoise, and Dr. Nichol, of the 
Vincennes, in Ornithology, and Lieut. Brooke 
in Ichthyology. Mr. Ames will pay chief at- 
tention to Herpetology. 

The Photographic apparatus of Mr. Kern 
will be of use in several of the departments of 
Natural Science. Daguerreotypes, not only 
of individuals of native tribes, but of iand- 
scapes, buildings, ships, interesting scenes, 
and even of animals and plants, are intended 
to be taken. 

The Geol 


will be worked out by Messrs. 
Stimpson an 


Storer—the former taking the 





Stratigraphical and Paleontological portions, 
and the latter the Mineralogical and C emi- 
cal parts. Besides Chemistry, Mr. Storer will 
turn his attention to Metallurgy and Mining, 
having ample implements for all necessary 
analyses. 

In conclusion, we must not refrain from 
speaking of the efficiency of the regular offi- 
cers ofthe Squadron Lt. Comd’g Rolando, of 
the Vincennes, is a model for a sea officer, and 
under his ever-watchful care no accident can 
overthrow the hopes of the projectors of the 
Expedition. The Squadron is also fortunate 
in engaging the services of Lt. Comd'g Davis, 





of the Brig Porpoise, whose experience on the 
Exploring Expedition will be of great advan- 
| tage in this. Mr. Carter, Sailing Master of 
the Vincennes, was one of the officers of the 
; Seasons Arctic Expedition, and his knowl- 
| edge of the character of icy regions will come 
| well in play among the bergs of Behring’s 

Straits. The rest of the officers are all young, 
|active, and full of interest in the undertak- 
ing, having in every instance velunteered for 
the service. 


MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 

— Who does not remember the cheery 
face and chirping voice of Baldwin Buck- 
stone, erewhile a visitor of ours, pleasant 
companion at the club, springy actor at the 
old National? Who will not acknowledge 
gratitude to the inditer of those countless 
farees, plays, dramas, and whit you will, 
which have made the world merry any time 
these twenty years, more or less?) So much 
by way of introduction to this account of Mr. 
Buckstone, as manager of the Haymarket 
Theatre, London (with a capital, eapable and 
diligent auxiliary in much-respected Chippen- 
dale), from an article in the London Morning 
Herald :— 

“Mr. Buckstone, it is clear, means to con- 
fine himself to a particular class of pieces, and 
has already put forth a goodly list of plays 
from the pens of distinguished writers. Come- 
dies, dramas, and light afterpieces will consti- 
tute the future staple of the house; and the 
company which he ‘nd selected for the general 
business of the campaign evinees the peculiar 
| ferethought for which we are disposed to give 
| him eredit; and if prosperity is not to be his 
| fortune he, at least, on 








present showings, essays 
| to deserve it. A variety of pieces are under- 
|lined in his bill, A comedy by Mr. Sullivan, 
| the author of A Beggar on Horseback, will be, 
we believe, the first novelty of importance; 
}and this will be followed by other pieces by 
| Mr. Browning, Mr. Palgrave Simpson, Mr. Tom 
| Taylor, Mr, Sterling Coyne, Mr. Douglas Jer- 
jrold, and Mr. Planehe, besides one or two 
farces by Mr. T. Morton, The company has 
been strengthened for purely dramatic purpo- 
ses. Miss Helen Faucit stands among the en- 
gagements ; also that useful actress Miss Ellen 
Chaplin, Miss Louisa Howard, Miss Reynolds, 
Mrs. L. 8. Buckingham, Miss A. Vining, Miss 
E. Bromley, Miss FE. Romer, and others, are 
mentioned in the list of ladies. The gentlemen 
include Mr. Tilbury, Mr. Compton, Mr. Howe, 
Mr. W. Farrev, jun. Mr. Rogers, Mr. Buck- 
stone himeelf, and Mr. Chippendale—the last 
named actor an importation from America, 
where he is said to have been a popular repre- 
sentative of the ‘old man,’ These are the 
arrangements which have officially transpired. 
They Lespeak liberality and earnestness of in- 
tention,” 


Here is goodly promise and ample power 
to restore the Haymarket to what the Herald 
describes it as having once been, “ the only 
theatre where the drama, in its better mean- 
ing, was cultivated—where solid sterling 
plays, the offspring of poetical and reflective 
intelligence were acted.” 
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new play at the Haymarket, as follows :-— 


“Mr. Browning’s play, Colombe's Birthday, 
was produced with success at this theatre, last 
night, This piece, though new to the stage, 
is not new to the public. It formed one of a 
number of plays and poems which were pub- 
lished in a serial form some ten or twelve years 

o, under the somewhat mystical title of 
‘Bells and Pomegrantes,” and have been de- 
servedly esteemed works of much poetical 
beauty. Like other productions of the same 
author, Colombe’s Birthday is a dramatic poem, 
rather than a play, and seems to have been 
intended, by the author himself, rather for the 
closet than the stage. At all events, itis much 
better fitted for private pores than for the- 
atrical representation. Like most of the works 
belonging to the class which has been ealled 
the ‘unacted drama’—a class which includes 
some of the noblest poems in our language—it 
is very deficient in the rather vulgar, but yet 
essential elements of stage effect,—plot and 
incident. It can searcely, indeed, be said to 
have a story; but is rather a series of situa- 
tions and dialogues, elaborately and highly 
finished, with the view of tracing the growt 
and development of sentiment and feeling. In 
these dialogues there is much thonght, and 
occasionally much passion ; but there is a want 
of action—the attention is not arrested by a 
chain of interesting events. As is generally 
the case, too, with poems in the form of plays, 
the language is often too poetical; and Mr. 
Browning's blank verse is sometimes so involved 
and obseure, that, as spoken on the stage, 
much of its meaning must necessarily escape 
the audience. On the other hand, there are 
many beauties, which must give pleasure in 
whatever form they are presented—whether to 
the reader or to the spectator. The heroine is 
a charming character—finely imagined, and 

ainted with exquisite delicacy. Miss Helen 
Fancit entered completely into its spirit, and 
displayed all its loveliness. Valence, the young 
advocate, too, is a happy creation, and some of 
the features of the character were well 
brought out by Mr. Sullivan, who, however, 
lacked refinement. The other parts were re- 
spectably filled, and the piece was carefully 
got up, Its reception was such as we had ex- 

cted. Much of it moved slowly and heavily ; 
But the principal points were much applauded, 
and there was a warm demonstration ot favour 
at the fall of the curtain. It had, in short, a 
succes d'estime ; all that, on the stage, it can 
possibly have; though, as well as the other 
works of the author, it is entitled to a dis- 
tinguished place in our dramatic literature.” 


— Other theatrical items (from the diligent 
London letters of Mr. Howard Paul, in the 
Spirit of the Times) :— 

“I hear that the ‘Black Swan’ has arrived 
in London, and will shortly be introduced to 
the public. 

Mr. Davenport (the popular American 
actor) and Miss Fanny Vining are, this week, 

laying a very successful engagement at the 
buarylebone to overflowing houses. 

“Mr. Buchanan has been compelled to suspend 
his engagement at the Royal Pavilion in conse- 

uence of an attack of illness. It happens very 
unfortunately just at this time, as Mr. B. had 
produced a new piece that was immensely suc- 
cessful, and was drawing crowded houses. On 
his recovery it is his intention to again visit 
the provinces, where several flattering engage- 
ments are offered. 

“ News is published this morning of the de- 
struction by fire of the Imperial French Theatre 
at Moscow. The house contained the ward- 
robes, library, and decorations of the two prin- 
cipal theatres, and was used as a school for 
teaching dancing. The loss is estimated at 
over three millions of dollars.” 
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SOOT CAN Lay gta PRIMER. 12mo. Illustrated. Per gross. oe 480 mored Plate se 
DAY'S MAT - . 135 ABBOTT'S DRAWI NG. CARDS. Three sets. 4o Cards i in each. 
DYMOND'S ESSAYS ON MORALITY. Halfcioth | 34 Ciicress. We. 34 
Full cloth . BR Landscape. No. 2 = . 84 
Sheep 45 Flowers. No.l . ° » od 
Ba CASH ACCOUNT ONLY. 
OLMSTED'S COLLEGR PHILOSOPHY . . . .$180 | BADLAM’S COMMON SCHOOL WRITING BOOKS. In nine numbers. 
OLMSTED’S COL LLEGE ASTRONOMY pees & | Persingledozen .. . #1 12 
OLMST. AST BOMy. With Mason's Supplement’ oes thie . 150 For twenty-five dozen . . 25 00 
SAND'S (David JOU! - - +50 For fifty dozen ‘ . 4700 
KEY TO COFFIN'S RNALYTICAL GzOMETRY 35 m21 3t 
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DAVIDSON'S NEW BOOKS NEW BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRETTO-BOOKS 


OF THE 


OPERA, 


Elegantly printed in small 4to. 
Price 38 cents, and under. 


Agenicer. printed on an entire- 
the princi 


the Opera, but 
2 a complete poesenvotion of both for after reference or 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

MASANIELL(, with 11 Pieces of Music ; NORMA, with 
11 Pieces: IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, with 11 Pieces ; 
LE PROPHETE, 9 Pieces; LA CENERENTOLA, 10 Pie- 
ces; OTELLO. 8 Pieces: DON PASQUALE, 6 Pieces; 
LINDA DI CHAMOUNIKX, 10 Pieces; LUCIA DI LAM- 
MERMUIR, 11 Pieces; DON GIOVANNI, 9 Pieces; DER 
FREISCHUTZ, 10 Pieces; LA FAVORITA, 8 Pieces; ME- 
DEA, 10 Pieces; SEMIRAMIDE, 9 Pieces; LUCREZIA 
BORGIA,9 Pieces; LES HUGUENOTS, 10 Pieces; LA 
SONNAMBULA, 10 Pieces; LYELISIRE D’AMORE, 9 Pie- 
ces: ERNANI, 10 Pieces; IL PRODIGO, 10 Pieces ; GUS- 
TAVUS IIL, ¥ Pieces; FRA DIAVOLO, 8 Pieces; AMI 
LIE, 9 Pieces; FIDELIO, 5 Pieces. 


*.* A new Operdon the first of each Month. 


DAVIDSON'S 
ILLUSTRATED ORATORIOS. 


The 
Basieken, = Bhs Pee 
The Messiah, 7 « ie 


DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau street, 
AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 





.| THE STORY OF AN APPLE. With Illus. 
Gilbert. 





Broadway : £ Smith Evans & aioe 
Co., G. P. & mith, Philadelphia OA we at 
he Tor Maiey, Wauibgtin “Aco aers 


PUBLISHED DURING THE MONTH OF MAY, BY 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 


BOSTON, 
L 


NOTES FROM LIFE. By Hewry Taytor, 


author of “ Philip Von Artevelde.” 1 vol. 16mo., cloth. 
Price 63c. 


Il, 


THALATTA: A Book for the Seaside. 
l6mo. Price, Tic. 


1 vol. 


Ii. 
POEMS. By Atexanper Smiru. 1 vol., 16mo. 
Price 63c. 


Iv. 


OUR VILLAGE; Sketches of Rural Charac 
ter and Scenery. By Mary Russet. Mrrorp. LIllus- 
trated. 2 vols. cloth, lémo, 





TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 


HAVE NEARLY READY 
TANGLEWOOD TALES. By Nartmanren 


Hawruorne. 
GERMAN LYRICS. By Rev. C. T. Brooks. 
aren OF ROBERT WHEATON. By 


PRIOR'S LIFE OF BURKE. 2 vols. 16mo 
BURKES WORKS AND CORRESPOND 
ENCE. 8 vols. 16mo. 
trations by 
JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. In 5 vols. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY'S “ omener-b 








GRAVE AND GAY.” 


THE GOLDEN MANUAL. 
75 cents to $20. 
THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST. 
(New translation.) 37% cents to $2. 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
Imp. 8vo. $4 to $8. 
THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS OF THE 
DESERT. 
16mo. 75 cents to $1 50, 
THE LIFE OF BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 
18mo, 50 cents to $1. 
THE GRACES OF MARY. 
18mo. 50 cents to $1. 
» A TALE OF THE REFORMATION IN 
IRELAND. 
(Original.) By Mrs. J. Sapirer. 
A DOCTRINAL AND SCRIPTURAL 
CATECHISM. 
By Rev. Pere Cover, translated by Mrs. J. Sadlier. 
A SERIES OF SCHOOL-BOOKS FOR THE 
CHRISTIAN BROTHERS. 
(The only new edition.) 
D. & J. SADLIER & Co., 
164 William street, N. Y., 128 Federal street, 
Boston, Corner Notre Dame and Francis- 
19 Im Xavier, Montreal. 


Ee OE | OLLIE, 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AND COLLECTING 
AGENCY. 

Office, 300 Broadway. 
Advertisements Written without extra charge. 


Advertisements inserted in any Paper in the United 
States. 
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PASSE! APLL 12, 1853. 


The people of the State of New York, represented in 


Senate and Assembly, Do enact as follows : 
§ 1. The Legislative Powers of the Corporation of the 


N ACT FURTHER TO AMEND THE. 
CHARTER OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK— | 








nished for the tion, involving an expenditure o 
two hundred and fifiy duilors, shail be by contract, 
founded on sealed bids or on made in com- 


piiance with the public notice for the full od of ten 
days; and all such contracts when given, 


bids or proposais shall be opened by the heads of de- 
partments advertising for them in presence of the 


City of New York, shail be vested in a board of Alder- | Comptrolier and such of the parties making them as 


men and a board 
forin the Common Council of the city. 


The board of Aldermen shall consist of one Alderman | 
from each ward, who shall be elected by the people of 


the respective Wards, for two years The board of 
Councilmen shall consist Of sixty members, to be 
elected from as many districts, who shall be sworn into 
office on the first Monday in January next, succeeding 
their election, and shail hold their offices for one year, 
and shail receive the same compensation as the Al- 
dermen. 

$2 The members of the Board of Aldermen first 
elected under this act shall be classified as follows:—On 
or before the first Tuesday in December succeeding the 
next general election, the Clerk of the City and County 
of New York shall, in the presence of the Mayor, Re- 
corder, and Comptroller, or a majority thereof, draw 
from a box, to be provided for the purpose, in which 
two ballots shall have been deposited, having thereon 
respectively, either the word “ odd” or the word “ even,” 
one ballot; if the ballot sodrawn shall have thereon the 
word “odd” then the term of office of the Aldermen 
chosen from wards having an odd numerical designa- 
tion, shall expire on the first Monday of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-tive, and in case the 
ballot having thereon the word “ even” shall be drawn, 
then the term of office of the Aldermen having an 
even numerical designation, shal! expire on the first 
Monday of January, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifiy-six At all subsequent elections, Aldermen shall 
be elected for the full term of Two years. 

§ 3. For the election of Councilmen, the said city shall 
be divided into sixty districts of contiguous territory, 
and as near as may be of equal pupulation, each of 
which shall chose one Councilman. The Common 
Council shall so divide the city into such districts on or 
before the first Monday in september next, and there- 
after within oue year after the State and National census 
shall have been completed, the Common Council shall 
in like manner re-district said city, 


§ 4. Every act, resvlution, or ordinance appropriating 
money or involving the expenditure of money not ren- 
dered imperative under provisions of any State luw, 
shall originate in the Board of Councilmen, but the 
Board of Aldermen may propose or concur with amend- 
ments as in other cases, 


§ 5. A vote of two thirds of all the members elected 
to each Board shall be necessary to pass any act, ordi- 
nance, or resolution of the Common Council, which 
shall have been returned by the Mayor, with his objec- 
tions. ’ 

§ 6. No Alderman shall hereafter sit or act as Judge 
in the Court of Oyer and Termine, or in the Courts of 
General or Special ~essions, in the City and County of 
New York; but this section shall not prevent bis exer- 
cising the power of a magistrate on the arrest, commit- 
meat, or bailing of offenders, except that he cannot set 
the bail, or discharge a person arrested or committed by 
another m 


§ 7. All ferries, docks, op and slips, shall be 
leased, and all leases and sales of public property and 
franchises, (other than grants of land under water, to 
which the owner of the upland shall have a pre-emp- 
tion right.) shall be made by public auction, and to the 
highest bidder who will give adequate security, (no 
lease hereafter given, except as the same may be re- 

uired by covenants of the corporation already existing, 

all be fur a longer period than ten years,) and all 
ferry leases shall be revocable by the Common Council 
for mismanagement or neglect to provide adequate ac- 
commodation. All persons requiring any ferry lease or 
franchise under the provisions of this act, shall be re- 
quired to purchase, at a fair appraised valuation, the 
boats, buildings, and other property of the former les- 
sees actually necessary for the purposes of such ferry, 
Previous notice of all sales referred to in this section, 
shall be given under the direction of the Comptroller 
for thirty days, in the newspapers employed by the 
Corporation. 

§ 8 No bids shall be accepted from, or contract 
awarded to any person who is in arrears to the corpo- 
ration upon debt or contract, or who is a defaulter, as 
security or otherwise, upon any obligation to the cor- 
poration. 

§ 9. No money shall be expended by the corporation 
for any celebration, procession, or entertainment of any 
kind, or on any occasion, except for the celebration of 
the Anniversary of the National Independence, the 25tt 
of November, (Evacuation day,) and the Anniversary of 
the Birthday of Washington, unless by the vote of 
three-fourths of all the members elected in each board 
of the Common Council. 

§ 10. No additional allowance, beyond the legal 
claim, under any contract with the corporation, or for 
any service on its account or to its employment, shall 
be allowed. 

§ 11. The officers of the police, and policemen, shall 
hereafter be appointed by a Board of Commissioners, 
consisting of the Mayor, Deneeteh City Judge. 

§ 12. All work to be done, and all supplies to be fur- 


of Councilmen, whe, together, shall | 





may desire to be present. 


§ 13, There shall be a bureau in the Department of 
Finance, to be called the * Auditing Burean.” and the 
chief officer thereof shall be “ Auditor of accounts.” It 
shall revise, audit, and settle all accounts on which the 
city is concerned as debtor or creditor; it shall keep an 
account of each elaim for or aguinst the corporation, and 
of the sum allowed upon each, und certify the same 
with reason therefur, to the Comptroller. The Comp- 
troller shall report to the Common Council once tn 
ninety days, the nume and decision of the auditor upon 
the same, together with the final action of the Comp- 
troller thereon. All monies drawn from the city trea- 
sury shail be tipen vouchers for the expenditures thereof, 
examined and allowed by the Auditur aud approved by 
the Comptroller. 


$ 14, Every person who shall promise, offer, er zive, 
or cause, or aid, or abet, in causing to be promised. of- 
fered, or given, or furnish, or agree to furnish, in whole 
or in part, to be promised, offered, or given to any 
member of the Common Council, or to any officer of 
the corporation after his election as such member, or 
before or after he shall have qualified and taken his 
seal, any money, goods, right or action, or other pro- 
perty, or anything of value or any pecuniary advan 
present or prospective, with intent to influence his 
vote, opinion, judyment, or action, on any question, 
matier, cause, or proceeding, which may be then 
pending, or may by law be brought before him in his 
oficial capacity, shall, upon conviction, be imprisoned 
in a state prison, for a term not exceeding ten years, 
or shall be fined not exceeding five thousand dollars, 
or both at the discretion of the court. Every officer 
in this section enumerated, who shall accept any such 
gift, or any promise, or undertaking, to make the same 
under any agreement or undertaking, that his vote, opi- 
nion, judgment, or action shall be infiuenced thereby, 
or shail be given in any particular manner or upon any 
particular side of any question, matter, cause, or pro- 
ceeding then pending, or which may by law be brought 
before him in his official capacity, shall, upon convie- 
lion, be disqualified from holding any public office, 
trust, or + genrgeey under the charter of the city of 
New York, and shall forfeit his office, and shall be 
punished by imprisonment in a state prison net ex- 
ceeding ten years, or by a fine not exceeding five thou- 
sand dollars, or both, in the discretion of the court, 
Every person offending against either of the provisions 
of this section shall be a competent witness against avy 
other person offending in the same transaction, and 
may be compelled to appear and give evidence before 
any Grand Jury, or in any court, in the same manner as 
other persons, but the testimony so given shall not be 
used in any prosecution orp » Civil or criminal, 
aguinst the person so testifying. 


§ 15. No contract by the Supervisors shall be valid, 
unless expressly authorized by statute, and such as are 
authorized must be made in the manper provided in the 
twelfth section of this act. 


$ 16. All ordinary appropriations made for the sup- 
port and government of the Alms House department, 
shall, before the same are finally paid, be submitted to 
the Governors of the Alms House, to a board of com- 
missioners, consisting of the Mayor, Recorder, Comp- 
troller, the President of the B of Aldermer and the 
President of the Board of Councilmen— 


—If the said commissioners approve of the appropri- 
ations, they shall report the same to the of Su- 
pervisors ; if they shall disapprove of the same, they 
shall return them with their objections to the Governors 
of the Alms House for reconsideration ; and in case the 
said Governors shall, upon a reconsideration, adhere 
by a vote of two thirds of all the governors then in office 
to the original appropriations, they shall return them to 
the Commissioners, whose duty it shall be to report to 
the Board of Supervisors, 

§ 17. The Board of Education shall also submit in like 
manner all ions uired by them to the 
Commissioners named in the last preceding section; 
and said appropriations shall be subject to all the pro- 
— of said section, so fur as the same may be appli- 
cable. 

§ 18. All such parts of the Charter of the City of 
New York and the several acts of the Legislature 
amending the same, or in any manner affecting the 
same, as are inconsistent with this act, are hereby re- 

: but so much and such parts thereof as are not 
neonsistent with the visions of this law, shall not 
be considered as » altered, or modified in any 
form affected thereby, but shall continue and remain in 
full force and effect. 


§ 19. The powers now vested in the Mayor, Alder- 
and Assistant Aldermen, in ing and revok- 


men, 

ing tavern licenses, together with all other powers and 
Excise Commissioners, shall be henceforth vested in 
the Mayor, with the Aldermen and Councilmen repre- 
senting the district in which the premises of the party 
licensed or to be licensed may be located. 


§ 20. This act shall be submitted to the val of 
the electors of the City and County of New York, ai an 










election to be held in the said City on the Tuesday next 
ran ogee Lan first Monday in June, one thousand 
eight hb and ree. “The tickets which sha}i 
be polled at such election shall contain either the word 
“In favor of amendments to Charter.” or Agning 
amendments to Charter; end if a majority of all the 
persons voting thereon at such election shall vote the 
ticket “ In favor of amendments to Charter,” this act 
vue eect Adlon at aces er 
“ gu e amendments to C ” 
this act shall be void, en 


§ 21. The Commen Council are hereby authorized 
and directed to @ all necessary arrangements, by 
ordinance or otherwise, for the conduct and regulation 
poten has saqie de gonfond, njhy waked 

n ly, as us to th 
sloclian tne: % may be, © general 
STATE OF NEW York, ) 
, SeEcRETARY’s Orrice. ( 


T have compared the preceding with the original 
on file in this office, and do hereby certify the ome _ 
a correct transeript t and of the whole of suid 
original law. 
— sine miy hand opr ig of office at the City of 
Albany, this sixteenth day one thousand ¢i 
hundred fifty-three. " om ina 


ARCH’D CAMPBELL, 


Dep. Secretary of State, 
The foregoing Act was directed to be published, once 
a week, in ail the Daily and Weekly Newspapers of 
the city, until the 7th day of June. By order of the 
Common Council, 
ap30 tje7 


D. T. VALENTINE, Clerk, C. c. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


A MOST MIRACULOUS CURE APTER 43 YEARS 
SUFFERING. _ 


Ertract of a Letter from Mr. William Galpin, of 7, 
St. Mary's Street, Weymouth, dated May 15th, 1%1. 
To Professor HoLLoway, 

— age of 18, my wife (who is now 61), caught 
a violent cold, which settled in her legs, and ever since 
that time they have been more or less sore, and greatly 
in . Her agonies were cinveqtiog, and for months 
together she was deprived entirely o! 
Every vemess bsg medical men advised was tried, but 
; her 











of her legs was terrible. I had often rear your Adver- 
tisemenis, and advised her your Pills and Oijnt- 
last resource, after every other remedy 
had proved useless, she consented to do so. She com- 
| = : - vs ks ago, and, grange — is now in 
good health. Her legs are pain out seam or scar, 
and her sleep sound and undisturbed. Could you have 
witnessed the sufferings of wife during the last & 
ears, and cent them with her present wapegeont of 
ealth, you would indeed feel delighted in having 
bed —- 80 greatly 
fellow-creature. 
(Signed) WILLIAM GALPIN. 


A PERSON 70 YEARS OF AGE CURED OF A BAD LEG 
OF 30 yeahs | STANDING. 


Copy of a Letter from Mr. William, Abbe. Builder o/ 
dd, 
Glas ens of Buchel, node Male 
To Professor 


Hotioway, 
—TI suffered for a period of thirty years from a hau 
le Se result of we. 7 three different movidents at ee 
orks ; accompani y symptoms. ad re- 
course to a variety of medical advice, without deriving 
an was even told that the leg must be am- 
patated, yet in Fora to that opinion, your Pills and 
ay bap ey ree tnessed sed Th ould creat the 
’ no 

fat aay bias t be vittiet b Ae Ww 
e statement can y Mr. W. 

P. England, Chemist, 13 Market Street, Huddersfield. 








i. ular Swel- reer 
hands, a Yaws. se 
Sold Establish: of HoLLoway, 
Strand (near Temple Bar, Lond ., and by all respest- 
able ts Dealers in Med c ‘Pots 
British pire, ana of thove ofthe <p et . 
at 37 and $1 ne cm Wholesale by Red. 


houses in the Union, and by Messrs. A. B. 


in every 
wk Directins for the quidaace of patients er 








LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


T TRUTHS. BY GREAT AU- 
GREAT. TRU t2ftos 


GREAT AUTHORS: A Dictionary 
GREAT TRUTHS BY " 


ef to - ato gy sg eg i 
tions, horisms, ver ¢., &c., from | 
Counsel “ail ages and both hemispheres. One volume 


demi octavo. 
some’ seen it observed, that we should 
mR ss a book that a bee does of a flower, 
who sips sweets from it, but does not injure it.—Colton. 
St Binding: 
Ultramarine gotten led boards, price $1 75. 
ditto, bevelled and panelled, gilt sides and edges, 
Half calf or Turkey antique, funey edges, $2.50. 





Ditto, 
$2.25. 





| A DICTIONARY OF DOMESTIC ME- | 


DICINE AND HOUSEHOLD SURGERY. | 
By Spexcer Taomson, M.D, } 

First American from the last London Edition. Revised, 
wit 


additions, by Henry H. Smith, M.D. 
vel. demi octavo. Price, $1.50. 


THE BIBLE IN THE COUNTING- 
HOUSE. | 

A COURSE OF LECTURES TO MERCHANTS. 

By H. A. BoaroMan, D.D., author of * The Bible in the | 


Family,” &. lvol. 2mo. Price, ¢1 
“ YIEGER'S CABINET.” 
SPIRITUAL VAMPIRISM ; 


OF ETHEREAL SOFTDOWN, AND HER | 
Lad HISTOR ENDS OF THE NEW LIGHT. 


By ©. W. Weezer. 1 vol. demi octavo. Price, $1. 








EPITOME OF GREEK AND ROMAN) 
MYTHOLOGY. 


WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES AND A VOCABULARY. 
By Joun 8. Hart, LL.D. lvol.12mo. Price, 0c. * 


A New Work by W. Gilmore Simms. 
MARIE DE BERNIERE; 


A TALE OF THE CRESCENT CITY, &c., &c. 


. Gumore Sums, author of the “ Yemasse,” “Guy | 
wt.& Rivers.” "1 vol. 0. e, $1. 


ANTI-FANATICISM ; 
A TALE OF THE SOUTH. 


Miss M. H. Bort, of Virginia. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 
as paper, 50c.; cloth, 75c. 


LOUISE ELTON ; OR, THINGS SEEN 
AND HEARD. 


A NOVEL. 
By Mrs. Mary E. Heanciov, of Kentucky. 1 vol. 12mo. 


THE DOUBTING COMMUNICANT 
ENCOURAGED. 


By the Rev. Seprimvs Justry, D.D. 
Second edition. 1 vol. 32mo. 


THE SWORD AND THE DISTAFF ; 


OR, “FAT, FAIR, AND FORTY.” 
A STORY OF THE SOUTH. 
By W. Gumore Simms. 1 volume 12mo. 


THE WIGWAM AND THE CABIN; 


OR, TALES OF THE SOUTH. 
Ist and 2d Series, by W. Grong Sumas. 2 vols. 12mo 


TALLULAH AND JOCASSEE; OR, 
ROMANCES or SOUTHERN LANDSCAPE. 


AND OTHER TALES. 
By T. Appison RicHarps, 


1 vol, 12mo. 

THE PRO-SLAVERY ARGUMENT, 
AS MAINTAINED BY THE MOosT 
DISTINGUISHED WRITERS OF THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 


{ho various Fasays on. the ior Saat 
CELLOR Harper, Governor Hammon x. SIMMS, 
and Prorgssor Dew. Tvol. L2mo. 


A BUDGET OE PAPERS, 
ROM CHAMBERS’S PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
1 volume 12mo. 

















NORMAN MAURICE; OR, THE MAN 
OF THE PEOPLE. 

By W.G AN AMBEICAT DRAMA. aisd “or: 

myil tf rected. 1 volume 12mo 
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Alexander £mith’s Poems. 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
BOSTON, 


A DRAMA OF LIFE, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By ALexaNper Smiru, 





Notices from the London Press. 
“Most abundant in beauties. Our extracts, which have 
been chosen chiefly to illustrate our account of the poem, 
have scarcely shown the poet at his best, 
his poem has lines and phr 
poetical thought and expression.”—Athenaum. 
“Since Tennyson, no poet has come before the public 
with the same promis¢ as the author of this volume 


poctry 
himself; we do not think that alter such reading «any one 


pression, or some striking simile.” — t evierw. 

“Mr. Smith has given noble proof of possessing some of 
the best attributes of the true poet. One of his special 
characteristics is a luxuriant imagination, which conti- 
nually suggests poetical images, and is happily allied to 
a singular mastery of janguage in one so young, which 
enabies him to apply them w 1 
Nearly every page is studded with striking metaphors.” 
—Sunday Times. 

“Itis seldom that a new work is met with which fur- 
nishes such incontestible evidence of the possession of 

reat powers by the author as the present. It is impossi- 
bie to read three consecutive pages without feeling iz the 
resence of a spirit moved with a profesind sense of all 
aber of spiritual beauty. Mr. Smith's language is, in the 
purest sense of the word, poetic,—that is, it is not only 
the very best for the expression of the idea, but it is sug- 

estive—it sammons up all the accessories to the idea. 
ft is strong and splendid like golden armor."—Duily 

L 

ews. 
we We have quoted enough, and yet we have not quoted 
a third of the fine passages our pencil has marked. Hav- 
i g read these extracts, turn to any poet you will, and 
compare the texture of the composition—it is a severe 


th almost intuitive felicity. | 





FASQUELLE’S 


FRENCH COURSE. 


THE VOICE OF BOSTON. 


Boston, May 1, 1853. 
Messrs. Newman & Ivison, No. 178 Fulton street, New 
York, Publishers of Fasquelle’s French Grammar. 


GENTLEMEN,— With a view of promoting the dilfusion of 
whatever may tend to facilitate a knowledge of the 
French Language, and as a just trinute of acknowledg- 
ment to the merit of Prof. Pasquelle’s French Grammar, 
we, the undersigned, Professors of French in the City of 
Boston, would heartily and unanimously testif? that the 


| said work is held in high esteem and approbation among 


t, Everywhere | 
phrases revealing a wealth of | 


us, and that we consider it the very best heretofore pub- 
lished on the subject of which it treats, For the true in- 
terest of all those engaged in the study of the spoken 


| French, we would advise its universal adoption, Tiank- 


of ex- | 


| 
} 


| 
| 


test, but you will find that Alexander Smith bears it well.” | 


—Leader. 


m21 2t 


. 1 Vol. 16mo. 
Price, Sixty-three Cen’s. 





NATIONAL PUBLICATION. 
WASHINGTON 


CROSSING THE LELAWARE. 


PAINTED BY THE GREAT AMERICAN ARTIST, 


E. LEUTZE, ESQ., 
ENGRAVED ON STEEL, IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF 
LINE ENGRAVING, 


BY GIRARDET, IN PARIS. 
M*SSRS. GOUPIL & CO. 


Respectfully beg leave to inform the American 
people, that the magnificent line engraving, 
after “ Leutze’s Great National Picture ‘A 
Washington Crossing the Delaware,” which 
has been exhibiting with immense success 
throughout the United States, 


-Is Nearly Completed, 
and that they intend publishing the same on 
the First of September next. 





To subscribers, the following are now the 
rates :— 

i so 2 0. « O80 

Dt Impressions on fadia paper, 2 2 2 1s. 

before letters on Be npaper, . 24 00 

before letters onIndia paper,  . . 3000 

ts, colored in exquisite style, after the 

original picture, . . ». . .« . 20 
The —— book will remain open un 
til the Ist of September; at that time the 


Print Impressions on plai — . « $1500 
Print Terpressions on Indie paper, i: ee ~ 
before letters on eis paper, . . 3000 
Proofs before letterson India paper, . . 4000 
Prints, colored in exquisite style, after the ae 
GOUPIL & CO., Print Publishers, 


mal 6 289 Broadway, NeW York. 
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ing you, gentiemen, and Prof. Pasquelle, for your parti- 


| eipation in bringing it before the public, we remain, re- 


pectfully yours, 

GUILLAUME H. TALBOT, No. 295 Washington st., 

KE. Hf. VIAN. No. 30 Leverett st., 

T. A PELLETIER, No, 300 Joy’s Building, 

U. SEST, No. 3 Central Court, 
N. B. M. DE MONTRACHY, No. 7 Suffolk place, Boston. 

NOTE FROM THE PUBLISHERS, 

aouis Fasquelle, LL.D., the successful and accomp'ish- 
ed author of the above Grammar, is Professor of Modern 
wanguages in the University of Michigan. This Gram- 
aar, more properly named “ Fasquelle’s French Course,” 
3 a i2mo, volume of 500 pages, printed on good paper, 
ad substantially bound. Tire retail price is $1 25, with 
+ handsome discount to Teachers, and an extra discount 
for first intro-‘uction, where inferior books are in the 
way of such introduction. 





We also publish 
A KEY TO THE FXERCISES IN FAs- 


QUELLE’S FRENCH COURSE. Price 75 cents. 
TELEMAQUE. With Notes by Fasquelle. 


Price 75 cents. 





And we have in Press 


A COLLOQUIAL FRENCH READER. By 
the same author. 
Teachers at a distance will be furnished with copies of 
either of the above books, by mail, post paid, by sending 
us the price through the Post Office. 


NEWMAN & IVISON, 


my 21 4t 178 Fulton street, New York 


| The attention of MERCHANTS and TEACHERS is re- 


spectfully invited to the following 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, 
DR. COMSTOCK'S 
REVISED AND ENLARGED 
Philosophy and Chemistry 


(The latter just from the Press), 


Containing all the late Improvements and Discoveries in 
these Sciences. 


PROF. DODD'S 
Arithmetics and Algebra. 


Few books have met with more success than these. 
They are admirably adapted to the School-room. 


DENMAN’S STUDENTS’ SERIES 


or 
Reading Books, and Speller. 


Professor Page, late Principal of the New York State 
Normal School, said of the system of the author: “ It is 
the hest ayatem I ever saw for teaching the first prin- 
ciples of reading.” 

J. OLNEY’S 


Geographical Works. 


His Atlas and Quarto have been revised and much im- 
proved by the addition of New Maps, well engraved on 


new plates. 
DR. BULLION’ 


English, Latin, and Greek 
Grammars, 
AND ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 


These Grammars are on the same general plan. The 
principles common to the three languages are readily 
pre y the learner thus greatly ing him in their 
study. 


ALL KINDS OF BOOKS AND STATIONERY, SUITABLE 
FOR THE COUNTRY TRADE, 
For Sale, on reasonable terms. 


PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 


No, 4 Cortlandt street, New York. 
m2i tf 
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PUBLICATIONS OF J. S. REDFIELD. 


ONE THOUSAND ERRORS IN THE TEXT OF SHAKSPEARE CORRECTED. 


—_>- 


NOTES AND EMENDATIONS 


THE TEXT OF SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS, 


FROM THE EARLY MANUSCRIPT CORRECTIONS IN A COPY OF THE FOLIO OF 1632, IN THE POSSESSION OF JOHN 
PAYNE COLLIER, FS.A. 


1 vol, 12mo., cloth, with fac-simile of the Corrections, $1 50. 





pe lll ll SP 


“Itis not for a moment to be doubted, we think, that in this volume a contribution “This is without doubt the most interesting, if not the most important contribution 
has been made to the clearness ani accuracy of Shakspeare’s bewry by far the most | to Shakspearean literature which has been made since the discovery of the unique 
‘eamine of any offered Gi _piempted since Shakspeare lived and wrote.”—London | quarto Hamuet of 1603.”—Courier and Enquirer. 


iner, January 
. “The alterations seldom B anbent to be arbitrary, ay never unreasonable. The 

“ Men have acquired reputation by a single emendation of Shakspeare ; learned | clear up many passages that have hitherto remained obscure, and give beauty t» 
editors have eupeotinals plumed themselves upon a few successful hits ; the best cri- | several that before were only nonsense. The greater pers of them are such as com- 
tics have done but little :—here we have a that ‘ at one fell swoop’ knocks out u | mon sense would a guneer. I, as ry to rec’ blunders of typography 
thousand errors, for the most part so palpable, when once pointed out, that no one can | &c., and such as re himself would pom if if he Tr to read the 
deny their existence, and substitutes emendations so clear that we cannot hes‘tate to | proof of the iast dike of h his works.”—. 7 Kooning J 
and tthem. In our judgment, this a result which may > be Koay? men a “To estiant the ait nce of hes seal eatin direct. contact 
Sth, 18 1853. —— ' * ee ey = Understand of the ee it seems to 





— 
“ This volume is sufficient to show what we should have possessed in the way of added 
beauty, and escaped in the way of tedious conjecture, had Shakspeare been his own | Who was it, so thorough 
editor, or found some congenial friend to undertake for him the task of passing his ponctaats, Gass abridge, 
works through the press. e corrections which Mr. Collier has here given to the world | thoroughly edit. Shakspeare, at 
are, we vetiture to think, of more value than the labors of nearly all the critics on Shak- There was but one man in all Eng 
speare’s text put together."—London Literary Gazette. ments of the case, with fulness of knowled 


ms Reneciort> > a meaat recognise in ile ae oie pe pean cxportier < the text of | B® 
our poet. We m in some cases restoring the sense of his author by a happy change ‘olume of Mr. Collier's, t it is to re’s mind, 
of punctuation, in others by the confident insertion of a lest line ; i $s kspeare's hand tion 
his alterations approve themselves to our conviction open their first = re.” L Literary that Worle, Seen fr Oe 2 e edt of the 
in all his propose | emendations we see reason to eure th my scuse,s 
caretipem, or the ing that 8 iy of their author. * * * ' probabl 
in concluding r. Corer volume formed ve of “or brary won one of the 
Lon on theatres in Se ean of harles the First. Mr. Charles Kean, in his repre- 
set tation of Macbeth iy adopted a great many of the new corrections.”"— 
Gentlemun's ——=— 


ramas of 





“ Commends itself to the common sense of every reader.”—Journal of Commerce 
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: Now Ready. 
The History of the Crusades. On the Study of Words. 


Br JOSEPH FRANCOIS MICHAUD. By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, B.D. Fourth edition. 
Translated by W. Rosson. 12mo., cloth, 75 cents. 
3 volumes 12mo., cloth, Maps, $3 75. —— 


Also a Second Edition of Macaulay’s Speeches. 


A Stray Yankee in Texas. Speeches by the Right Hon. T. F. MACAULAY, M. Ps re. “The History of 


By PHILIP PAXTON. 2 vols. 12mo. $2. 
With Illustrations by Darley. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 


Also a Second Edition of Meagher’s Speeches. 
Nick of the Woods. SPEECHES ON THE LEGISLATIVE INDEPENDENCE OF IRELAND. 
OR, THE JIBBENAINOSAY. A TALE OF KENTUCKY. With Introductory Notes. By THOMAS FRANCIS MEAGHER. 
By ROBERT M. BIRD, M.D., 12mo., cloth, portrait, ¢1. 
Author of “ Calavar,” “The Infidel,” be. 1 Lf and revised Edition, with illustra- Napoleon in Exile ; 


tame, oth #35 OR, A VOICE FROM ST. HELENA. 
Hee, NOR ee: Pei and governments his owe words. hy BAMERY OMEARA, his ate Surgeon. 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY IN AMERICA DURING THE 2 vols. 12mo., cloth, plates, #2. 
STS, — 
eS oy mv se a THE SPEECHES, STATE PAPERS, &c., &c., 


2 vols. 12mo., cloth, $2. OF THE 


: Hon. Wm. H. SEWARD. 
On the Lessons in Proverbs. Edited by GEORGE E. BAKER. 


By RIOHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, B. D., author of “The Study of Words.” § vote. Seo... cloth, with Portrait and 
1 vol. 12mo., cloth 50 cents. Price $2 50 per vol. Shree ta ovo hn naa re 





style of the art. 
ique, 4 50. 
In Preparation. 


LIVES OF THE NOVELISTS. By Sir Wa rer| SIR JONAH BARRINGTON’S PERSONAL ME- 
Scorr. MOIRS. Illustrated by Darley. 


DR. JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. Re-|TWENTY YEARS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


French of M. P. DB lA 
1 and , —REMINISCENCES OF JALA JALA. From the 


a J. S REDFIELD, 110 anv 112 Nassau street, New Yors 





